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WORKS OF INSTRUCTION.—WHITTAKER & Co. 


Historical Works for Schools and 
Private Instruction. 


pHunmoces IMPROVED EDITIONS OF 
GOLDSMITH’S HISTORIES. In 12mo. embellished 
with numerous Portraits, Wood-cuts, and coloured Maps and 
Plans, and edited on the explanatory and inte ative systems 
copiously illustrated by Notes, Genealogical Tables, and Maps, 
and the latest elucidations of classical antiquarians. 
By W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. &c. 


PINNOCK’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. The 
28th edition, bringing down the history to the accession of our 
[arene | nt ones Sovereign Victoria. Price 6s bound and 


ettered 
PIN (NOCK’S HISTORY of ROME. The 


16th edition, price 5s 6d bound and lettered. 


PINNOCK’S HISTORY of GREECE. The 
13th edition, price 5s 6d bound and lettered. 


2. 

The HISTORY of the OVERTHROW of the 
ROMAN EMPIRE, and the Formation of the Principal Euro- 
pean States. From original sources, Oriental and wars ger 
and comprising the latest elucidations of the Continenta! 
English Antiquarinns and Scholars. In 1 vol. 12mo, price 6s nd 
cloth. By W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. &c. 

* This on paced, Ancient and Modern History, and 
PA with the Histories of Greece and Rome, a complete course 
of Ancient History, and an introduction to those of England and 
the other European States. 


3. 
An ABRIDGMENT of the HISTORY of IRE- 
LAND, from the Earliest Accounts to the Present Time, on the 
plan of Pinnock’s Histories. ae price 4s 6d bound. 


HISTORY of FRANCE and NORMANDY, 
on the plan of Pinnock’s Histories. By W.C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. 
&c. 12mo, price 6s bound and ao red. 


PROFESSOR WILSON *S MANUAL of UNI- 
VERSAL HISTORY and CHRONOLOGY. In 12mo, price 4s 6d 
bound and lettered. and illustrated by three Maps. 

*,* This work differs from those in ordinary use, by the inser- 
tion of more detailed notices of the leading occurrences of 
Asiatic History, and partic’ — of the History of India. 


The STREAM of HISTORY, showing the Rise 


and Fall of Empires, and the Progress of the Arts, Sciences, and 
Literature of every Nation in the World, from the earliest ages 
to the present time. Originally invented by Professor Strass. 
With nume oom aeditens and improvements, mounted on 


rollers. Price 1/ 


7. 
HAMILTON’S EPITOME of UNIVERSAL 
CHRONOLOGY, HISTORY, and BIOGRAPHY. Forming a 
Companion to ‘ The Stream of History.’ Price 3s 6d. 


8. 
PINNOCK’S HISTORY of the BIBLE; con- 
taining the Principal Events Recorded in that Sacred Book. 
For the Use of Young People. — price 3s bound. 


PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS : Ancient His- 
tory—Bible and Gospel— | of England—Scotland—Ireland 
—France—America (2 parts)—Rome—Greece—The Jews—Mo- 
dern History—Scripture History—U niversal History—Mythology 
~—in which the important and leading Facts of each History are 
narrated so as to impress the Minds of Young Persons. 18mo, 
price 9d each, sewed. 


Popular Class Books. 


An HISTORICAL EPITOME of the OLD 

ond NEW TESTAMENTS and PART of the APOCRYPHA ; in 

ich the Events are arran accordin Beto ch shronelogice: order. 

By. a MEMBER of the CI U RC H of EN ND. 4th edition, 
with several Engravings and — 12mo, ane 6s bound. 


PLATT’S LITE RARY and SCIENTIFIC 
CLASS-BOOK ; containing popular descriptions of the most in- 
teresting and useful objects of science, and forming three hun- 

red and sixty-five reading lessons, for every day in the year. 
With 1,000 Questions for Examination. A new edition, much 
improved, with several Engravings. 12mo, price 5s bound and 
ettere 


PINNOCK’S JUVENILE READER; being 
a Sequel to the Mentorian Primer. Calculated for Children 
from four to seven years old. A new edition, with considerable 





improvements, and the addition of many original pieces. 12mo, 
price ls 6d bound. 
4. 
PINNOCK’S UNIVERSAL EXPLANA- 


TORY ENGLISH READER, calculated to assist both Teacher 
and Pupil; consisting of selections, i in Prose and Verse, on in- 
teresting and improving subjects. 6th edition, 12mo, price 4s 6d 


The MORAL POETICAL MISCELLANY ; 


containing choice Selections from our most sopseved Poets, 
arranged under distinct eee 18mo, price 3s bound. 


CROLY’S BEAUTI ES of the BRITISH 
POETS; with a few Introductory Observations. With several 
Engravings. 2nd ed:.ion, — 12mo, price 7s bound. 


PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS: First Catechism 
General Knowledge—Moral and Social Duties—Religion—Re- 
ligious Denominations—Evidences of Christianity—The Liturgy- 

Treating of the elements of these subjects i in the simplest and 


clearest manner. 18mo, price 9d each, sewed 








Geographical Works for the Use of 
Schools and Private Instruction. 


ROBERTSS ELEMENTS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY and GENERAL HISTORY; with numerous 
Engravings and Twelve Maps. A new edition, corrected, 12mo, 
price 6s 6d bound, 


TAYLOR’S EPITOME of CLASSICAL GEO- 
GR apay, with Historical Notices of the most Ancient Nations, 
&c. A new edition, revised and improved, with nine Maps, 12mo, 
price ft bound and lettered. 


3. 

WOODBRIDGE’S ATLAS, exhibiting, in Con- 
nexion with the Outlines of Countries. . the prevailing Religions, 
Forms of Government, Degrees of Civilization. the comparative 
Size of Towns, Rivers, can tiscnsaiens and the Climates ws 
Productions of the Earth. In og 4to, price 8s half-boun 


WOODBRIDGE'’S RUDIMENTS of GEO- 
GRAPHY ; on a new plan, illustrative of the foregoing Atlas, 
and designed to assist the Memory by Comparison and Classi- 
fication. Embellished with numerous Engravings, illustrating 
sianness, paves, and Curiosities. 3rd edition, 18mo, price 

id boun: 


LINNINGTON’S “COMPANION to the 
GLOBES ; comprising various Problems, and accompanied by 
more than One Thousand Examples, and Recapitulatory Exer- 
cises, &c. 3rd edition, price 4s 6d bound and lettered.—-A KEY 
to the above, price 2s. 


6. 

PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS: British Geo- 
graphy (5 parts)—England and Wales—Scotland—Ireland—Colo- 
nies of Darepe and Le ee Asia, Africa, &c. Gene- 
ral Geography—Sacred ore Jse of the Globes @ parts) 
—Geology—Botany—Natu istory. In each of these little 
treatises the elements of the various subjects are exglemes | in 
the simplest and clearest manner. ay, Sa price 9d eac 


French and Italian § School Books. 
ONVERSATIONS of a MOTHER with her 


DAUGHTER, and some other Persons; or, Dialogues 
composed for Madame Campan’s Establishment, near Paris. 
Arr ange for the Use of agiish Young Ladies: French and 
Engli 4th edition, with a Vocabulary, price 3s 6d bound. 


The Same Work, in — and Italian. Price 4s, 
LITALIE ; being an “Aiakiguent, in French, of 


Madame de Staal’ s* Corinne ;’ containing a Description of the 
Antiquities of Rome, an Account of Naples, Pompeii, Vesuvius, 
c.; and a Delineation of the Manners, Customs, an tera- 


& 
ture of the Italians. In 12mo, price 3s 6d, cloth lettered. 


3. 
ELISABETTA, ossia gli ESILIATI NELLA 
SIBERIA. Tradotta dal francese di MADAMA COTTIN da 
M.SANTAGNELLO, Anew a in 18mo, price 4s. 


NOVELLI MORALI DI FRANCESCO 
SOAVE. Nuova Editione, diligentemente corretta, in cuisi sona 
accentate tutte le voci; e che contience un Vocabolario aggiunto 
alla fine. In 12mo, price 4s. 


HAMILTON'S FRENCH PHRASEOLOGY, 
Pointing out the difference of idiom between the French and 
inglish Languages, on a variety of subjects, and forming a col- 
lection, not merely of the familiar, but also of the more technical 
phrases of the two Languages; the whole founded upon the 
est authorities. In 18mo, = "3s 6d, half-bound. 


GROS’S THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. With numerous 
instructive Exercises, founded on twenty years’ experience in 
teaching the French Language. In 12mo, price 5s. 

A Key to the Exercises, Price 3s 6d. 


7. 
BEAUMONT’S MAGAZIN des ENFANS; 
u, Dialogues entre une Sage Gouvernante, et ses Eléves. Dans 
ion uels on donne un abrégé de l’Histoire Sacrée, de la Fable, 
e la Geographie, &c. Anew a price 5s. 


PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS : French Gram- 
mar—German Grammar—Italian Grammar—Spanish Grammar, 
—in which the principles of the languages are developed in the 
easiest mode. 18mo, price 9d each, sewed. 


Latin and Greek Introductory 
Books. 


IBLOCK’S NEW and IMPROVED LATIN 
and ENGLISH, and ENGLISH and LATIN DICTION- 
ARY; in Two Parts: for the Use of Schools, Colleges, and Pri- 
vate Tuition. 2nd edition, considerably improved, square lame, 
price 9s, bound.—Part I. pce tou the i and English Di 
tionary, sold separately, price 5s 


GRETTON’S INTRODUCTION to the 
TRANSLATION of ENGLISH POETRY ite LATIN ELE- 
GIACS and HEXAMETERS. | 12mo, Fasc. lish rome, 
3s, cloth ; Fasc. ie Latin —e bound fiemather 6s, cl 


STEPS to SENSE VERSES; or, a Set of Ex- 
ercises to be rendered into Latin Hexameters and Pentameters : 
for the Use of Schools. Price 1s 6d, boun 

A complete Key to the Same. Price 1s 6d. 


4. 

WHITTAKER’S FLORILEGIUM POETI- 
CUM; a Selection of Elegiac Extracts from the Works of Ovid, 
pea us, Propertius, Martial,and Ausonius. New edition, with 

h Biographical Notices. 18mo. 3s, bound. 








Latin and Greek Books 


CONTINUED. 
5. 
SQUIRE'S EXERCISES forGREEK VERSE. 


2nd —o 12mo, 5s 6d. R 
Key to Squire’s eevinns, 12mo. price 4s 6d. 


WHITTAKER'S 1 LATIN EXERCISES ; or, 
EXEMPLA PROPRIA; ing English Sentences Translat 
frome e best A Wh riters, and adapted to the R sy 

Syptax “te be again tr translated into the Latin A) 8th 

ition, 12mo, ice 3s, boun 

‘Price 2s. 
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A GREEK TESTAMENT ; from the Text of 
GRIESBACH and VALPY. _ price 5s, bound. 
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tax, being a concise Introduction to the Te of Greek. 


A Key to the Sante. Price Is 6d. 
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Maxims, Sentiments, and Precepts; selected from the Greek 
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The Golden Verses of Pythagoras, and Bion’s Epitaph on 

Adonis. With short Notes, a Vocabulary, Og other Helps. 
New edition, improved, 12mo, — 6d, boun 


HINCKS’ GREEK on ENGLISH SCHOOL 
LEXICON ; containing all the Words that occur in the Books 
at School, ‘and in the Undergraduate Course of a Collegiate 
Education. Square 12mo, price Me 


An English and Greek Vocabulary. Price 2s 6d. 

VALPY’S CAIT SALLUSTII CRISPI QUA 
EXTANT. Nova editio, price 2s 6d, bound; or with English 
Notes, by Dr. HICKIE, wes 6d. 


VALPY'’S GRADUS "AD PARNASSUM. A 





‘new edition, with the verses and phrases omitted; the transla- 


tion of the words given ; alsu their formation. Many new words 
are added, with various S other — Price 7s 6d, bd. 


PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS of the GREEK 
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THOMSON’S F IRST BOOK of ARITH- 
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&c. The 4th edition, enleeged and improved, Price ls 6d. 
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PINNOCK’S ARITHMETICAL TABLES of 
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PINNOCK’S FIRST  CYPHERING BOOK; 
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REVIEWS 


Art of Painting. By M. J. F. L. Mérimée. 
Translated, with Original Observations on 
British Art, by W. B. Sarsfield Taylor. Whit- 
taker. 

On Painting. By T. H. Fielding. Ackermann. 


Our brief essays upon Art, as will have been 
observed, attempt to deal with it rather in its 
breadth and mass, and momentous bearings, 
than in its particulars and minute arcana, how- 
ever important these may seem to its disciples. 
Among the few truths which should, perhaps, 
out of mere pity, be concealed from a world apt 
to quake like a Logan-stone when at all un- 
settled, we do not reckon this—that ert, even 
Phidian art, has claim to admiration but as 
handsome temple or house furniture, except so 
far as its attributes partake of the incorporeal 
and immortal, of philégphic principle and 
poetic spirit. Where its mechanism ends its 
real glory begins. Not that we despise mecha- 
nism; quite the reverse. Our complaints have 
always been that others too much despise it; 
that they practise too much a sort of short- 
hand-system in Art, endeavouring to realize their 
conceptions (or the value of them) by methods 
more facile than legitimate. Mechanism, when 
a means to accomplish great intellectual results, 
as fine pictures or statues, deserves the highest 
subordinate honour. But art were altogether 
beneath the level of discussion as materialized 
Poetry, if its poetic excellence did not much pre- 
dominate over its mechanical: nor would we 
waste gall in condemning among our countrymen 
the adoption of any methods whatever for a rapid 
manufacture of movables by handicraftsmen 
just one degree above upholsterers. Could they 
invent painting-presses to throw off pictures like 
newspapers, and chipping-mills or sinuous 
grindstones to work out statues from the block 
as fast as logs are squared or hollowed by a 
back woodsman, we should never exclaim against 
either process,—were chattel-property, and no- 
thing further, the ebject. In truth, the Fine 
Arts form a link between the mechanical and 
the spiritual, therefore alternately employ our 
lowest faculties and our loftiest. Practitioners 
will of course over-value the former, such as 
they be; but amateurs, who are free not of 
the guild but from it, should bind their thoughts 
to every noble thing in its noblest nature, where- 
by the soul is secularly prepared for ascension, 
and therefore should contemplate, of choice or 
alone, the fine arts under their most ethereal 
character. Let the painter, because he can do 
no more, still preserve his amphibious rank 
between common operatives and pure intel- 
lectualists ; let his divine spirit delicately 
wallow among the precious muds, from Indian 
ink up to ultra-marine, as the nearest step he 
can make towards putting off the smear and 
slime of handicraft occupation altogether; but 
the speculative brow of an amateur need rarely 
besmirch itself with one tinge even so terrestrial 
as belongs to the rainbow. Those fabulous 
beings said to feed on perfume, feed after all 
upon the reek and sweat of earth distilled in 
flowery alembics to an impalpable aroma; yet 
may human realities nourish the better element 
of their beings on a far more sublimated food 
than the effluence of Elysian amaranth itself— 
thought. This is our highest function. At least 
where we have a choice let us make the worthiest. 
What would the bees think of that sordid bro- 
ther who, instead of probing the blossoms for 
delicious beverage, burrowed under the stem 
like a beetle, to find the manure at its root? 








odious scum he carries off, and his wings clogged 
with soil! 

We do and shall commend the practical so 
often, that a little praise of sound transcenden- 
talism may now and again be safely permitted 
us. Our utilitarian principle is, as we wish to 
have our maxims on every subject, of the widest 
diameter all ways possible: we consider man 
under his multifold capacity, of a material and 
spiritual existence, a finite creature with regard 
to one life, an infinite with regard to another, a 
bundle of humiliating wants and desires and weak- 
nesses, a being of sublime aspirations and abilities. 
This varied nature of man we find for the most 
part left out of view by our minute philosophers ; 
they will not go mental circuit throughout his 
whole kingdom, but are content to pettifog in 
some province of it. A Swiss emmet thinks his 
own little hillock all the Alps, and a purblind 
mill-horse his contracted round a tour of the 
globe. We do not speak against single pursuits : 
indeed, perhaps the pretension so usual among 
our choice spirits to vast versatility of taste and 
talent, renders the boasted “ spread of know- 
ledge” a wide shallow compared with the great 
deeps so few and separate heretofore: minds are 
seldom gulfy enough to contain the tribute of 
many streams—let us ask how long a shrimp 
would take to draw the whole ocean through his 
gills, or a flounder to feel all its sands grit in 
succession beneath him? Preferences for, but no 
prejudices against, this or that species of intel- 
lectual culture or contemplation, were reason- 
able—enthusiastic love of certain pursuits, with- 
out exalting each little primrose path into a 
zodiac from which you yourself, one of the stars, 
look down upon this nether world. We find 
just such a monomania rather too predominant 
now-a-days amongst our countrymen—a mania 
quite consistent with calculating worldliness, 
The bias in the popular head at present makes 
it turn too much the one way, and that is, un- 
luckily, towards the low numbers instead of all 
the nine: material objects are sought by us with 
a sweat of brow far beyond what the original 
curse requires, as if we thought it a benediction 
—with a labour Hercules never underwent, to 
reach his ne plus ultra. Yet those objects, being 
truly ends, for in themselves they cease, have no 
more permanence than adhesion of dust can give 
them: whilst to gain spiritual, and therefore 
ever-durable objects, our most energetic cha- 
racters seem as listless to advance or guide others 
on the route as signposts bereft of their arms. 
The very word “ transcendentalism” strikes us 
icicle-stiff, or perhaps stirs us to ridicule like 
idiots who laugh at thunder, neither feeling awe 
at its sublime announcements, nor knowing how 
to render of fixed use the fugitive efficiency of 
its fires. Yet, may we not aim above our heads 
without Whacum’s ambition, to hit a star? What, 
after all, does the terrible meaning of transcen- 
dental amount to? Why to no more than—the 
higher contemplations of things in their higher 
qualities! There is a kind of common sea-level 
to which all elevations of thought and subjects 
for thought may be referred as a standard: 
whatever rises above this, less or more, is to that 
degree transcendent. Transcendental views are 
merely those taken from pinnacles instead of 
flats, at all the shining eminences within a pa- 
norama, instead of the little objects and obscu- 
rities within a limited landscape: nor are the 
loftiest summits to which genuine transcenden- 
talism mounts, though above common sight, 
more en l'air than the peaks of Chimborazo or 
Chandrasichara are flying islands. Very true, 
clouds often gather on the mountain-tops—but do 
mists never thicken on the plain? do not fogs 
love the lowest ground? Nay, do not all three, 


What an object he crawls forth, blind with the | fogs, mists, and clouds, rise from the sea-level 





perpetually, while they rest on the pinnacles 
only by accident? We admit contemplative 
occupations liable to abuse: are worldly liable 
to none? If those sometimes take our wits a 
flight to the moon, do these never steep them 
in the sludge of earth? Is the one extreme, an 
erratic mind, worse than the other, a grovelling; 
or is he more a madman who would feed his 
bodily person upon ether than he who would 
batten his immortal spirit upon ox-beef? There 
may be a sound as well as an unsound transcen- 
dentalism—an English as well as a German. 
Icarus who soared too high fell into the sea, but 
Dedalus, who imagined and wrought the wings, 
because he kept the middle air between earth 
and heaven, flew over. 

Why should certain innocent words excite 
this delirium tremens among our nervous coun- 
trymen? Let not the most thinking people take 
literary panic—transcendentalism is no foreign 
invasion big with popes and pretenders, it is led 
on by no French monarch or Van Tromp that 
threatens the land with a plague of frogs, or to 
sweep our fleets from the channel with a besom of 
destruction. We may remain, despite of it, as prac- 
tical and as prosperous as ever. Indeed the preju- 
dice against transcendentalism arises much from 
our having imported aspurious kind, when we had 
done better to rear a growth of our own: for the 
germ of it, as sound as an acorn of our native 
oak, has long lain in our soil. That poet, per- 
haps more genuinely English than any other, a 
yeoman for thorough wholesomeness of moral 
temperament and nurture, neither Latinized, 
Italianized, nor Frenchified, like Chaucer, Spen- 
ser, Milton, but full of the racy, vigorous, insular 
spirit itself; who borrowed, as the ocean does 
of the rivers, without sensible change in savour 
or even augmentation to his original copiousness 
—Shakespeare affords familiar examples of trans- 
cendentalism, familiar enough to have their 
deeper nature forgotten. His best Soliloquies 
belong to this style—abstract, speculative, spiri- 
tual, dealing with the shadowy, the visionary, 
yet always holding the substance of clear poetic 
truth or thought within them; distinguished 
from the current dialogue by their rapt, exalted 
vein, and their ideas stretched as far into the un- 
known and the future as reasoning or imagina- 
tion can lead them. Drama, being essentially 
practical, of course restrained the poet; but be- 
sides that throughout his plays he often becomes 
the absorbed contemplatist (v. g. Measure for 
Measure—* To lie in cold obstruction,” &c.), 
his Hamlet and Macbeth are both transcenden- 
tal thinkers :—he had himself, beyond doubt, with 
all his love of nature and the realities, a deep 
tinge of transcendentalism in his genius, which his 
delight to walk the dread circle amid creatures 
of the element, spirits, fairies, &c. evinces, 
Another familiar example, not English though 
naturalized in England, is Longinus’s treatise on 
the “Sublime”: this name, mistranslating the 
original one, no more characterizes the work 
than the ‘ Heights of British Mountains’ does 
the ‘ Beauties of England and Wales.’ IEPI 
YWOY®, in fact, alludes to the “ higher qualities,” 
whether sublime or otherwise, of those works 
considered by the critic. We need not, perhaps, 
add that these two instances of transcendentalism 
are given less as exemplifying its substantive 
form or supremest mood, for which a drama 
furnishes brief and a critique very partial occa- 
sion, than as manifesting its noble and useful 
applicabilities, besides its having in our litera- 
ture a firm foundation, laid long ago, whereon 
to build if agreeable. What is called German 
transcendentalism we should never seek to 
naturalize, being a noxious weed, and, moreover, 
even where it flourished, rotten at the root: we 
would bring over in pieces no chdteaux d'Alle- 











magne, which tésemblé the montnients ‘of skills 
raised by “Tamerlafie, protesqne; unsightly, and 
pseudo-sublime, heaps of lich owness aiid hideous- 
ness. ~Oit the’ ‘other hafid, Weeniing” spiritual 
literature’ the literature most akin to ‘out’ ad- 
vanced Civilization, as well as corrective of its 
ultra-practical tendencies for vivilization intro- 
duces at once more abstractness into its modes 
of thought and materialism itito' ‘its’ modes of 
practice—we would encourage the dévélopment 
of a sound transcendentalist’ principle among 
our superior writers. ' To ‘be sure, if’ unsound, 
none were preferable ; but what improves much 
by wateanbaald, except: a medlar? © Bacon de- 
clares “there is a superstition dgainst supersti- 
tion ;” we submit there is also’ a mania against 
manias, “ when men thinke to doe best 'if they go 
furthest from the opposite mania.” How much 
better comes he off who dies mad through fear 
of hydrophobia, than he whom the dog has 
bitten?’ If Chimeera pursue us, is it very saga- 
cious to seek refuge in the jaws of Demogorgon? 
Similar to this policy we consider that of in- 
oculating a people with the pus of materialism, 
as a preservative against the transcendental pock, 
prescribing us a surfeit to keep out the wind, 
recommending us sedulous embrutification lest 
we should become too much etherealized for 
earth! Why should either extreme seduce us? 
One would think the Pythagorean mean were 
anything but golden, or Englishmen had surely 
not been so shy of it. Once more we say a 
sound transcendentalism exalts or — to 
exalt the imperishable mind, materialism only 
profits the perishable creature. 

Some essayists have the art of being brief and 
tedious at the same time. We hope this short 
disquisition does not entitle us to rank among 
them. It has more than the usual object of such 
essays, meant as it is to serve an ulterior pur- 
pose, a double purpose : first, that of announcing 
the general principles which dictate our criticism 
on the Fine Arts, in their judgment about which 
we think most periodical censors proceed upon 
too narrow ones, or none whatever; secondly, 
that of introducing certain remarks’ pertinent 
to the works now under notice. An enlarged 
criticism is always, in degree, transcendental, 
i.e. sets forth, as far as possible, the higher con- 
templations of the subjects in their higher qua- 
lities. Even low subjects have their relative 
heights; even faults sometimes rise to a bad 
eminence: so our principle would appear suffi- 
ciently comprehensive. ‘There may exist works 
also, which, like the present, admit of a technical 
critique besides a poetical or spiritual ; and if that 
be required it must be given: but in that too the 
higher considerations should have place, and a 
kind of transcendentalism exalt them. To avoid 
the minute, the local, the temporary, the personal, 
is a stale axiom, an old principle, indeed so very 
old as to be almost obsolete among critics : our 
principle is more positive and more expansive 
throughout all the dimensions of art: critics 
should, having a choice, prefer, as the higher, 
poetical considerations to technical, philosophic 
to anecdotic, pregnant to barren facts, moral 
qualities to sensible (e. g. deep sentiment in a 
picture to rich colour), ideas which link the arts 
with human knowledge in general, to those which 
isolate them, &c. Here is, we submit, an ap- 
plication of transcendentalism to practice as 
“utilitarian” as the application of pure mathe- 
matics to pendulums or air-pumps. We hope 
our digression has had the effect of familiarizing 
the word to popular ears, and suggesting how the 
thing itself may, indeed ought, to be made a 
lever for the exaltment not only of our artistic 
literature, but of our national taste and intellec- 
tual character throughout their’ whole domain. 
Fas est et ab hoste doceri. i 


-- The preceding remarks havé enabled: ‘tis ‘to 
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prove; if nothing ‘élse, that transcendental con- 

siderations of att are alone worthy tb excite gene- 
ral, permanent, and serious’ interest ; that’ its 
mechanism and so forth are matters to’ be dis- 
cussed by the guild of painters, scul &c., 
not by the Wed and sional of Meroture} in 
fine, that its handicraft merits ‘should at least no 
further occupy our attention than as they serve 
to evolve, illustrate, enhance the philosophic and 
poetic: Let'us, however, on’ this point add, by 
way of ‘a caveat,—that all the figurative flowers 
which ad can pluck from the sides of Parnas- 
sus will give no more life or vigour to Criticism 
than all the real ones could to a corpse: that all 
the native taste for art which can teach aspiring 
youth to scarify the paternal wainscot with pen- 
knife intaglios, or bescribble it with charcoal 
sketches, will no more make a sound connoisseur 
than the taste for wine a judge of Anacreon, or 
for horsemanship a great field-officer.. Unless 
the very best original works of art throughout 
Europe have been visited and studied, it were as 
impossible to become a good critic, as a good 
comparative anatomist from having killed. your 
own meat: comparison is the ground of all true 
criticism, To what we may call extensive gal- 
lery-knowledge, must be joined acquaintance- 
ship with the best books upon art: and any 
novice who thinks his “native taste” indepen- 
dent of their aid, forgets how small the sum-total 
number one makes added to nought. Besides, 
such a power of perceiving how artistic result is 
modified, or controlled, by mechanism, as may 
repress precipitate and fanciful opinions, can 
alone save from the incessant peril of ludicrous 
error, mischief to the artist whether through 
false praise or false blame, and misdirection to 
the popular judgment. Those three requisites 
above mentioned are the thorough-stones which 
tie the facing of poetry to the main wall of the 
subject, and without which the former only dis- 
guises not strengthens the latter. Brilliant and 
dazzling flashes of imagination may indeed 
be thrown upon art, but nine times out of 
ten they as fantastically illumine and con- 
fusedly discolour it as the prismatic spectrum 
does a beautiful picture receiving it: at least 
they may be likened to those rays which kissing 
the surface of a fountain give brightness to its 
breadth, but not those which piercing downwards 
make its depth and entire mass translucent. 
Poetry should be something else than a mere 
varnish spread over art to bring out the hues or 
bestow lustre—it should be the quintessence it- 


self of art extracted with subtlest skill, and fixed | d 


in a form of words to render its fugitive nature 
fully appreciable by the eyes of the understanding. 
But the poetry of what entitles itself criticism is 
oftenest neither one nor t'other of these things, 
not even a varnish—it is the tinsel crown and 
strumpet rouge and paraphernalia of garish 
streamers and artificial flowers which disfigure, 
far from embellishing, the beautiful Madonna of 
a procession. Effeminate jargon of this kind— 
worse than gibberish, for that has a sense and a 
system—forms too much the language of con- 
noissance among our professors not less than 
dilettanti; far too much froth of the brain, blown 
into splendid bubbles, passes through the: main- 
pipes of periodical literature as the living waters 
of criticism. 

Let us lead down these various thoughts totheir 
more immediate subject. While contemplating 
the supreme works of art, we have been always 
saddened by what struck us as the vast dispro- 
portion between the end sought, and the means 
to accomplish it. We have striven to sear our 
mental conscience against any such impressions, 
yet still they return. Is the decline of art since 
Grecian perfection due, peradventure, to some 
latent misgiving like this in the public mind? 
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bricks without’ straw, and’ gives honotif ‘now ‘to 
economy of means, not ‘cumulation. As to pi 
duce something out! of nothing is the’ highest 
act ‘of power, so to produce’ nothing ‘Gut’ of 
something is the‘lowest of impotence. Towards 
which of these extremes do the Fine Arts chi 
tend, though far we grant from either? Phidias 
—the god-maker by pre-eminent right—Phidias 
devotes his sublime genius to realize a few images 
out of Homer; and after all fails to reach their 
perfect grandeur! Or admit he succeeded, nay 
surpassed the models—where are his miracles 
now? We cannot even in Hamlet's vein imagine 
a rib of the Olympian Jupiter stave to a modern 
“ beer-barrel,” nor one ivory undulation of Mi- 
nerva's bosom preserved as a Romaic caudle-eup 
or a Turkish platter. Some few fragments only 
of the Parthenon statues, perhaps by his pupils, 
remain, and these at the mercy of every menial 
who carries a rushlight through that huge old 
magazine of combustibles—the British Museum, 
and every beleaguering bombardier who chooses 
to drop his shells upon the Acropolis. Truly 
such divine genius as Phidias possessed was laid 
out to little purpose : it reminds us of the mythic 
bathos—Pythian Apollo, whose darts pierce the 
universe, shoots a snake with them! Where are 
the works of Apelles? evaporated into the mere 
breath of his fame. Let us jump two thousand 
years: what has become of Leonardo’s master- 
pieces? One, the Cartoon, vanished from this 
world not long after himself, the other is but the 
ale and almost invisible ghost of its former 
eauty. Raffael, it may be said, served a severe 
apprenticeship to art from his cradle, gave up 
the whole intellectual man to a single pursuit,— 
what are his great Frescos now? Half ruin, 
half restoration. How long will even the ruins 
last? Why, till the next Infallible pleases to 
employ another audacious desecrator in extin- 
guishing their divine spirit, or falsifying theit 
character with additions of his own; till some 
second Palmaroli deserve the thanks of their 
Proprietor, and the execrations of all posterity! 
As for Michaelangelo—omnipotent Michael— 
sculptor, painter, architect, engineer — at once 
the ‘Tubal-cain and the Methuselah of modern 
artificers, cunning in all work, and rejoicing in 
his hoary strength, that grew tougher like an 
oak, to the last of accumulated years—what be 
the monuments left by a genius and an ambition 
so gigantic, a frame and an enthusiasm so en- 
uring? Forsooth some dozen statues—most of 
them the rough crag-work of his cyclopean chisel, 
not its sculpture: four frescos, two of which 
(the Pauline,) are begrimed past all ablution 
with soot and smoke, as if they had decorated 
the walls of Pandemonium instead of a Christian 
temple; a third (the Judgment,) is one mass of 
disharmony and decomposition ; the fourth (that 
on the Sistine vault,) much injured and fast de- 
caying. There also remains a small picture in 
distemper at Florence, well-preserved, buta mere 
sinew of the Hercules, from which he could scarce 
be measured; and a Cupola cracked on all sides,t 
despite its girdle of rock, like a volcano ready to 
burst; with half a dozen other inferior architec- 
tural productions. Wherefore is it that an artistic 
power so prodigious and prolonged should have 
taken, by its permanent creations, so loose a hold 
on immortality? a hold which some few ages 
additional will dissolve almost altogether? Mi- 
chaelangelo did indeed produce a’ very small 
number of works, compared with his powers and 
his long licence to exercisethem. We have often 
thought, that the true cause of this was not alone 
his thorough methods of study (twelve years af 
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= 
dissection,) and great elaborateness of workman- 
ship when he finished ; his poetic and philosophic 
avocations; the noble sacrifice of his time in 
fortifying his native walls, and the unworthy 
waste of it by his mitred employers, in collecting 
and preparing materials for a huge Mausoleum 
neyer completed, in. road-making, quarrying, 
&c.; nor yet was it his rejection of journey-man 
aid, so incredible to the master-sculptors of our 
mercenary times,{ or his aspiration after perfect 
excellence, which led him to destroy his apparent 
failures, We suspect there may have been still 
another cause that paralyzed his energies through- 
out long periods as a productive artist. When 
the outburst of youthful enthusiasm was over, a 
shadow may have crossed his spirit, and thrown 
its gloom on the visionary prospect of his future 
fame: material Rome lay a shattered colossus 
in mouldering limbs around him; whatever 
art had done for her had almost all become 
dust, the remnant crumbled day by day, and 
what came from earth must return to it: how 
brief an existence compared with the duration 
of her monuments purely mental and moral, 
which must Jast as long as the personal identity 
of man? He might have thought too, how small 
the infusion of mind, how vast a disproportion 
of mere mechanism, went to the noblest work of 
the chisel, the pencil, or the trowel. Though of 
a spirit co-ordinate with Dante's, can the philo- 
sophic and poetic genius developed in his pro- 
ductions and in the latter's bear any parallel? 
those borrowed (as works of art must be,) from 
these or the Bible almost wholly ; and even what 
is original about them, was this enough to afford 
scope fur such a mind as that of Michaelangelo? 
Say it was—such productions being perishable, 
we hold the mind expended on them, expended 
to a great degree in vain: ascribe ever so much 
mind to the perfection of mechanism, we have 
the same rejoinder—its results are perishable, 
and the more exquisite the more caducous. Did 
so manifest, so mournful a truth never oppress 
his enthusiasm as it does at times ours,—that to 
have any chance of longevity, Art must limit 
itself to a few rude combinations of masses and 
rectilineal forms like the Egyptian or Indian, 
scarce nameable as art at all, however ideally 
sublime? Yet suppose the Pyramids—built up, 
if we measure time by the number of lives crushed 
together for their completion, by centuries of 
toil—suppose the Pyramids last Homer-long, 
who will think of balancing their involved modi- 
cum of artistic genius, lost among so many tons 
weight of mechanism, against the genius of a 
few Jthapsodia, constructed perhaps with efforts 
no less brief and pleasurable than those at which 
a bee sings? That Michaelangelo disdained one 
branch of art—oil-painting—is known: that he 
was averse to a secoud—fresco-painting—is 
likewise certified: he accepted architectural com- 
missions rather than sought them: sculpture 
alone he loved as an employment, and this, 
Vasari tells us, much for. the sake of its health- 
fulness; though probably its severe immaculate 
beauties attracted his own stern nature, its pecu- 
liar sublime, such a task to bring out from so 
few elements, kindled the pride of his genius that 
took delight in stretching, like a mountain- 

ine, aloft towards. heaven .from a barren rock. 

le did by no. means look upon Art as beneath 
him, nor, we, surmise, as quite up to his reach; 
he made it rather a pastime than a profession, 
Raffael boasts to his uncle of the money he had 
acquired; Michael built his Dome gratuitously, 
was begged by two pontiffs into painting all his 
RT Or eg 
ground his own colours. Not one example can be cited 
of a work by him in which be admitted one stroke of an 


hand: half of Raffael’s works, it may be said, were 
done by deputy, multitudes from his mere 
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frescos, spat upon the easel, talked platonic love 
to Vittoria Colonna, and wrote metaphysical 
sonnets. We cannot suppress a belief that he 
gave up hia time unaccounted for by biographers 
to meditative, as worthier of him than the finest 
handicraft, pursuits, as everlastingly lucriferous, 
instead of fraught, like the latter, with present 
wealth he did not want, and a fame of which a 
few ages, he felt, would destroy every foundation 
it was built on. Art engaged, then, too general 
esteem for any one to despise it altogether; but 
the mind of Buonarotti, scornful and superemi- 
nent, may have, through his later years, lapsed 
into a ‘strenuous inertia” —a life contemplatory 
and abstract—except while the purposes of 
healthful labour or recreation, obedience to 
religious or patriotic duties, made it practical. 
He was, in fact, never a mere artist,—always 
something besides, and beyond : hence his artistic 
works are no measure of his life, either mental 
or physical. We see that Da Vinci, who lived 
to an old age like him, and loved mechanism 
even more than he did, has left still fewer works 
of his hands, though many of his mind, printed 
and unprinted. This also would seem to denote, 
in a contemporaneous and a kindred spirit, some 
prepossession against the practice of the fine 
arts, founded, perhaps, on their huge expendi- 
ture of toil and time, for the embodiment of so 
little poetry and philosophy, compared with what 
a few aphorisms of his “ Trattato,” a “few scant- 
lings of his Inventions,” could set forth at once; 
and vice versd on the small expenditure of 
means requisite to demolish what had cost so 
much to create. His own “ Battle of the Stan- 
dard” he himself saw had little more permanence 
than a battle in the clouds,—disappearing as he 
painted it; his mighty rival's Cartoon was cut 
to pieces soon after by knaves or connoisseurs, 
and any fools or —— could destroy almost 
any such work at almost any moment—years 
must do so ere long. Was it worth Leonardo's 
while to earn a short-lived fame with sweat of 
his brow, wherein little from his brain could be 
mingled to spiritualize what had such a strong 
tack of mortality about it? No: he preferred 
employing all his mind in philosophical ad 
lations, rather than but part of it in manual pro- 
ductions. The various works of other “ Ancient 
Masters”—i. e., be it observed, done only three 
or four ages ago—what is their present condi- 
tion? One half extinct at the hands of Time or 
quack restorers: of the other half, some are fire- 
screens, some window shutters, some reversed 
signboards, or renewed ones—the Baptist’s head 
being perchance turned into the Saracen's, and 
St. Francis touched up into the Bear with a 
ragged Staff: almost all which still court our 
admiration are the blotch and patchwork of 
broking picture-menders, or muddling experi- 
mentalists, or audacious ‘“ Dominus-do-alls,” 
who undertake to give Titians and Rubenses a 
new coat, house-painter fashion, by contract. 
Very few specimens of pictorial art have pre- 
served their integrity, and even those which have 
taken from age a softer, richer hue, are only as 
mellowing leaves that enjoy a long Autumn be- 
fore their final decay. If three hundred years 
were sufficient to reduce the works of Raffael, 
Michaelangelo, Leonardo, and their contempo- 
raries, into this state, what will be their. state 
after three hundred years more? Annihilation. 
Where will the starry host of pictures now 
blazing on the walls of modern exhibition rooms, 

arlours, cabinets, corridors,—crowding their 
Prilliancies together, like nebula, each with a 
lustrous freshness, promising, like Hebe’s cheek, 
immortal youth despite all old Chronos can do 
to wrinkle, and crack, and weather-beat its 
beautiful complexion—where will the major a 
of these be visible at the end of three hundred 
years? Why, in “No-man’s Land!” If an 
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enthusiast about them dive to the lowest apart- 
ments of that dusky museum destined to receive 
most human works—the Cave of Oblivion—he 
may perchance see many of said chefs-d'ceuvre 
there before the last volume of fugitive poems. 
That were the likeliest, place to look for some of 
the very brightest among them, as stars are best 
seen at the bottom ofa well. Alas, alas! Bembo’s 
etty epigrams will long outlive Raffael's sub- 
imest pictures,—a popular ballad has a far better 
chance than the most enduring masterpiece by 
a modern painter, to be burnt out of existence 
at the last conflagration! Who, then, but must 
deplore that so much genius, labour, care, soli- 
citude, should have been sunk in works liable 
to destruction every hour,—certain of it ere many 
years? Planting oaks is a less painful and pre- 
carious occupation; more worldly useful, preg- 
nant with results as ornamental, as perennial, 
for the trees flourish proudliest when the pictures 
begin to decay. . If, indeed, we are to class the 
art of painting among the minor utilities, and 
told that genius, &c., have been no more thrown 
away upon it. than upon any other art requisite 
to social comfort, our arguments and lamenta- 
tions must be confessed equally superfluous: but 
if this were the sole use and end of art, its well- 
fare or ill-fare had never engaged our attention 
half so much as the art of Baking or Brewing, 
nor should we have bewailed half so much its 
perishable nature as the mustiness incident to 
stale bread, or the sourness to long-kept beer. 
In such a case we should neither have written 
this lengthy preface to a review of the treatises 
before us, nor postponed the review itself to a 
second paper, 





Speech of the Hon. Henry Clay, in the Senate of 
the United States, on the subject of Abolition 
Petitions, Feb. 7th, 1839. Boston, Munroe 
& Co.; London, Wiley & Putnam. 

Remarks on the Slavery Question, in a Letter to 
Jonathan Phillips, Esq. By William E. 
Channing. 

We take up the subject of American slavery and 

anti-slavery, not with the intention of giving it, 

or any branch of it, a thorough investigation, but 
because so much has been said and written on 
the subject, that our readers may desire to 
know, generally, how the great contest goes 
on. The leading movements are easily collected 
from publications like those now before us; and 
far more correctly than from the works of the 
most intelligent travellers, who, after all, can be 
but imperfectly acquainted with the involved 
interests of the several States, and the deep- 
rooted opinions and prejudices of the people on 
this vital question. We couple them together, 
because Dr. Channing’s Remarks are, to a cer- 
tain extent, a reply to Mr. Clay’s Speech. It 

must, however, be observed, that Mr. Clay di- 

rects his attack especially against the Abolitionists 

—the party. as such—and the Doctor distinct- 

ly states that. he does not stand forth as their 

defender—he is not one of them—he “ declines 
all connexion with them”—‘“ nothing would in- 
duce him to become responsible for their move- 
ments:” but “ Mr. Clay’s Speech, however in- 
tended for the Abolitionists, contains passages 
at which every man interested in the remova | 
of slavery must take offence; and to these my 
remarks will be confined. The most important 
part of it, indeed, has no special bearing on 
the Abolitionists, but concerns equally all the 
free States,” These remarks are significant: 
they direct attention to the position of many 

Americans, as regards this subject, which is not 

generally understood. Our readers, perhaps, will 

be surprised, some will be disappointed, to hear 
such declarations from Dr. Channing: they do 
not understand how such a man can be no Abo- 


litionist ; why he thinks it necessary to disclaim all 
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connexion with that party, at the same time that 
he puts himself forward in the brunt of this great 
battle against slavery, and considers himself evi- 
dently as representing and sustaining the in- 
terest and the argument of “all the free States.” 
The fact is, the American Anti-Slavery party 
are divided: the “‘ Abolitionists” means merely a 
considerable number who move together, and 
who have agreed to appropriate that name to 
themselves as a body. Generally, too, it appears 
to be quietly given up to them, even by those 
who, though equally engaged in opposing sla- 
very, yet keep themselves aloof from the party, 
fighting either individually, or after a sort of 
guerilla fashion, skirmishing about in bodies, 
greater or less, as they can agree together. 
The circumstances leading to this rather unfor- 
tunate state of things are difficult to be under- 
stood on this side the Atlantic. We can, there- 
fore, only suggest to all, the wisdom of a cha- 
ritable construction of other men’s motives and 
feelings. It is manifest that we must not assume 
that every American is in favour of slavery, 
who does not call himself an Abolitionist. The 
case of Dr. Channing, alone, should warn us 
against this. It is a fair inference, from both 
his conduct and his expressions, that a numerous 
body of his countrymen stand, at this moment, 
as regards slavery and anti-slavery, in the same 
position with himself: they are, in other words, 
not merely opposed to slavery, but are Abo- 
litionists, in the European sense of the word: 
yet they “disclaim all connexion” with the 
Abolition party in America. 

This explanation is due to all parties. The 
“ Abolitionists” have had, in a great measure, 
the credit they deserve,—and they deserve 
much. Miss Martineau may have been rather 
an enthusiastic eulogizer of their virtues, but it 
is the very nature and merit of such spirits, in 
such a cause, to raise up voices of praise in 
their favour. Dr. Channing, himself, yields 
to none in his admiration of their patriotism, 
their perseverance, their true love of liberty, 
their conscientious benevolence; and this at 
the same time that he laments their errors 
as fearlessly as he does those of the advo- 
cates of slavery. But let us not forget that 
the Abolitionists in America are but one de- 
tachment of the great, powerful, and growing 
community which is now contending against 
slavery. No doubt, they are the largest division 
of that force anywhere acting together. For 
aught we know, they are almost the only body 
who keep together in what may be called a state 
of efficient, organized, ostensible discipline and 
demonstration. This is to be regretted. Grant- 
ing all that Dr. Channing says or intimates of 
the errors of that party, we are of opinion that 
they have gained more by their co-operation, 
than they have lost in any other way ;—done 
more than their disconnected anti-slavery coun- 
trymen, who fight—more unexceptionably, per- 
haps, in other respects—on the guerilla plan we 
have mentioned. According to Capt. Marryat, 
who is opposed to them, “the Abolitionists de- 
cided the last election in the State of Ohio ;” the 
Federal Government itself, he says, is not so 
powerful as the Society, “ which every day adds 
to its members. 

But, be this as it may, it is manifest that 
the anti-slavery party in America is divided, 
and this should be made known. The slave- 
holders understand it well enough: there is 
no such want of system on their side: they 
form one single solid phalanx, and the voice 
of a great leader is to them as the voice of the 
shepherd to his flock. All this sufficiently ap- 
pears in Mr. Clay’s speech. Everything about 
it shows—what indeed we have "Tessnet from 
too many sources to doubt the fact—that this 


( Clay, delivered before this same Society within 


as the champion of the slave cause. It was | 
thought a good time for a grand manifesto on the 
part of the southern slave-holders, and Mr. Clay 
was their chosen champion. He has not, in- 
deed, been generally considered as an absolute 
“slavery man;” Mr. Calhoun, we believe, may 
better be called the leader of that interest in Con- 
gress. Mr. Clay hasrather affected a more liberal 

olicy. He has been a warm Colonizationist, and 
is the President. of the Colonization Society. 
This was in his favour. The South wanted just 
such aman. There was an appearance of dis- 
interestedness about him. It might look as ifhe 
had been won over by force of mere conscience, 
and so came forward to make the best amends 
for former aberrations which was now in his 
power. At any rate, he was a popular man,—a 
politician of great weight—a tactician of great 
skill—an orator unsurpassed in his own country: 
no man could do the southern interest better 
service. Dr. Channing says :— 

“TI have nothing to do with his motives. It 
is common to ascribe the efforts of politicians to 
selfish aims. But why mix up the man with the 
cause? In general, we do well to let an opponent’s 
motives alone. We are seldom just to them. Our 
own motives, on such occasions, are often worse than 
those we assail. Besides, our business is with the 
arguments, not the character, of an adversary.” 

This sounds well; and yet there is something 
in it more than meets the ear,—or rather there 
is something notin it, notexpressed. The word 
“ motives,” the intimation that something has 
been surmised and said on that point, by some- 
body less charitable than the Doctor himself, is 
sufficient. The truth is, that Mr. Clay, as we 
said, is an able, eloquent, warm-hearted man: 
that the interests of humanity, and of liberty, 
have often beheld in him their foremost cham- 
pion, where the venue was laid in some other 
country than hisown,—where Greece, or Poland, 
or the Revolutionary republics of South America 
were concerned: but, alas! circumstances will 
have their influences, and circumstances them- 
selves change from day to day. In politics, 
especially in such electioneering communities as 
the American States, they change sadly and 
often. Dr. Channing says,— 

“TI observe that Mr. Clay, in giving us no hope 
for the extinction of slavery but in the extinction of 
the coloured race, puts an end to all expectation of 
aid in this respect from the Colonization Society,* 
an institution of which he is an ardent friend, and, 
for aught I know, is now the President.” 


We could, indeed, point to speeches by Mr. 


a few years, in which he has most strenuously 
argued that the plan was, or might be made, a 
sufficient remedy for slavery. Now see the dif- 
ference. He says, speaking of the slaves,— 

“ Ifthe question were an original question, whether, 
there being no slaves within the country, we should 
introduce them, and incorporate them into our 
society ; few, if any, of the citizens of the United 
States would be found to favour their introduction. 
But that is not the question. The slaves are here ; 
no practical scheme for their removal or separation 
from us has been yet devised or proposed ; and the 
true inquiry is, What is best to be done with them ? 
The slaves are here, and here must remain,” &c. 

The inference, and even the express conclu- 
sion, is, that they must “remain” as slaves. 
Colonization can do nothing for them; and 
emancipation can do no more. Emancipation, 
we are told, amounts to extermination. Either 
the blacks or the whites must be the masters. 

How can any observer—how, especially, a dis- 
tant and disinterested one, place weight in Mr. 
Clay’s vacillating arguments, or faith in his sin- 
cerity? We will not say he is insincere ; but 
interest is a strong persuader, and political am- 
bition is not the least stimulating of motives. 





* For an account of Liberia, the American Colony of 





distinguished orator comes out on this occasion, 





Free Negroes, see Atheneum, No. 205. 


This, united perhaps with some real apprehen- 
sions, and some weariness of the endless discus- 
sion of the whole subject, have had their effect 
upon him; they were sufficient, let us hope, 
without his being a candidate for the Presidency. 
What effect this circumstance may have had, can 
be imagined by those who know what northern 
and southern, and free and slave politics, mean, 
in the American vocabulary, especially of poli- 
ticians. Dr. Channing alludes to this, to show 
the interest which the North has in the whole 
subject. The institution, he says, affects the 
political action and character of the entire com- 
munity :— 

“It determines its parties, decides important mea- 
sures of government, is a brand of discord, a fountain 
of bitter strifes, and, whilst it lasts, will never suffer 
us to become truly one people.” Again :—“ Con- 
gress must be an arena, in which Northern and 
Southern parties will be arrayed against each other; 
and that portion of the Union, which has the strongest 
bond of union within itself, will, on the whole, master 
the other. A Northern man thinks it no hard thing 
to show, that slavery has chiefly ruled the country, 
has deeply influenced Northern commerce and 
manufactures, has played off Northern parties against 
each other, whilst a Southern man undoubtedly can 
produce a list of grievances in return.” 

This explanation throws light on what would 
otherwise seem strange and unintelligible on 
this side the Atlantic—that such a speech as 
this of Mr. Clay’s, a complete, elaborate mani- 
festo of the slave interest, should be thus formally 
and solemnly proclaimed in the halls of Congress, 
and yet no formal reply. The Northern party are 
dumb as the mighty warriors of the Israelites, 
when the giant came out with his trumpeter and 
his weaver’s beam. We must not, however, ac- 
cuse all indiscrimately, who are silent, of a slavish 
acquiescence, or a selfish fear. Other circum- 
stances are to be considered, which we, on this 
side the water, are apt to overlook. The whole 
subject has, to many well-meaning Ameri- 
cans, become inconceivably wearisome: they 
are not blind to its real interest and importance ; 
but discussion carried on as it has there been, 
has worn them out. Some, indeed, deem it use- 
less to discuss it any more; some much worse 
than useless, especially in Congress itself, which 
nobody in America supposes to have any power 
of abolishing slavery, save in the little district of 
Columbia. We have alluded to the divisions of 
the American anti-slavery party. Mr. Clay 
gives his own account of this party. We do not 
consider ita just one, but it will help us to under- 
stand the subject :— 

“ The first are those who, from sentiments of phil- 
anthropy and humanity, are conscientiously opposed 
to the existence of slavery, but who are no less op- 
posed, at the same time, to any disturbance of the 
peace and tranquillity of the Union, or the infringe- 
ment of the powers of the States composing the Con- 
federacy. In this class may be comprehended that 
peaceful and exemplary society of ‘ Friends,’ one of 
whose established maxims is an abhorrence of war 
in all its forms, and the cultivation of peace and 
good-will amongst mankind. The next class consists 
of apparent abolitionists,—that is, those who, having 
been persuaded that the right of petition has been 
violated by Congress, co-operate with the abolitionists 
for the sole purpose of asserting and vindicating that 
right. And the third class are the real ultra-aboli- 
tionists, who are resolved to persevere in the pursuit 
of their object at all hazards, and without regard to 
any consequences, however calamitous they may be. 

With them the rights of property are nothing; the 
deficiency of the powers of the general Government 
is nothing; the acknowledged and _incontestible 
powers of the States are nothing ; civil war, a disso- 
lution of the Union, and the overthrow of a govern- 
ment in which are concentrated the fondest hopes of 
the civilized world, are nothing. A single idea has 
taken possession of their minds, and onward they 
pursue it, overlooking all barriers, reckless and re- 
gardless of all consequences,” 
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Dr. Channing intimates that the latter descrip- 
tion is not wholly without truth. Hence, in fact, 
his actual alienation from the Abolitionists— 
the third class of Mr. Clay; and hence the fact, 
that few men are more obnoxious than Dr. Chan- 
ning to that party. They openly assert that he 
has done, and is doing them more harm than 
good,—more harm than their worst enemies. We 
do not consider that such objurgations weigh 
much against Dr. Channing, or the party of which 
he is the representative,—a party unorganized 
and unostentatious, indeed, but certainly not 
undecided, and we trust not inefficient. And yet 
we are bound to add that Mr. Clay exaggerates 
the case against the Abolitionists. He says else- 
where, the Abolitionists wish to free the slaves 
“without moral preparation.” This is untrue. 
They demand itnellale emancipation, indeed, 
but that includes the idea of immediate prepara- 
tion, as a matter of course,—as a matter of in- 
trinsic, self-evident necessity. Preparation is a 
part of the very process of emancipation in their 
view. They may not proclaim the details of 
their plan; they may not have agreed upon any; 
but this is nothing to the purpose. The slave- 
holders would not accept it if they had. Eman- 
cipation once resolved on, there would be no 
difficulty about “ preparation.” A great part of 
the Abolitionists, we think, concur with Dr. 
Channing in what he says on this point:— 

“ Mr. Clay seems particularly to dread immediate 
emancipation. But this, in the.common acceptation 
of the words, is not the only way of giving freedom. 
Let the wisdom of the South engage in this cause 
heartily, and in good faith, and it is reasonable to 
expect that means of a safe transition to freedom, 
not dreamed of now, would be devised. This work 
we have no desire to take out of the master’s hands, 
nor would we thrust on him our plans for adoption. 
I indeed think, that emancipation, in one sense of 
the phrase, should be immediate ; that is, the right 
of property in a human being should be immediately 
disclaimed. But though private ownership should 
cease, the State would be authorized and bound to 
provide for its own safety. The legislature may place 
the coloured race under guardianship, may impose 
such restraints as the public order shall require, and 
may postpone the full enjoyment of personal liberty 
even to the next generation. ‘There was a time, 
when these safeguards seemed to me needful. Hap- 
pily the West Indies are teaching, and, I trust, will 
continue to teach, that immediate emancipation, in 
the full sense of the words, is safer than a gradual 
loosening of the chain.” 

We cannot follow the course of either of these 
pamphlets, able as they both are, and rife with 
the deepest interest, especially, as being so em- 
phatically indications and representations of the 
state of things, and the strength of the argument, 
between the two great parties into which, on the 
whole, America may be said to be now divided. 
Some — however, we must notice. One is 
the following remarkable acknowledgment of 
Mr. Clay :-— 

“ Various causes have contributed to produce the 
existing excitement on the subject of abolition. The 
principal one, perhaps, is the example of British 
emancipation of the slaves in the islands adjacent to 
our country. Such is the similarity in laws, in lan- 
guage, in institutions, and in common origin, between 
Great Britain and the United States, that no great 
measure of national policy can be adopted in the one 
country, without producing a considerable degree of 
influence in the other.” : 

The American slave-holders have not always 
acknowledged this. It has been slowly wrung 
from them. But, Mr. Clay continues,— 

“ Confounding the totally different cases together, 
of the powers of the British Parliament and those of 
the Congress of the United States, and the totally 
different situations of the British West India Islands, 
and the slaves in the sovereign and independent 
States of this Confederacy, superficial men have in- 
ferred from the undecided British experiment the 
practicability of the abolition of slavery in these 








States. The powers of the British Parliament are 
unlimited, and are often described to be omnipotent. 
The powers of the American Congress, on the con- 
trary, are few, cautiously limited, scrupulously ex- 
cluding all that are not granted, and, above all, care- 
fully and absolutely excluding all power over the 
existence or continuance of slavery in the several 
States.” 

We acknowledge ourselves amazed at such rea- 
soning as this, from such a source. Mr. Clay must 
know better than to suppose it conclusive, except 
with the weakest or most ignorant or prejudiced 
minds. It could serve, in fact, only a popular 

olitical purpose. The Abolitionists, as we said 
ey never contended for a parallel case, lite- 
rally and strictly, between the British Parliament 
and the American Congress. ‘They know and 
avow all that Mr. Clay asserts of the limited 
powers of the latter,—(though, indeed, they 
think these powers might be increased in the 
proper way). But what has this to do with the 
question of the “ practicability of abolition,” 
which Mr. Clay takes to be thereby settled 
for ever? Let us assume it proved that Con- 
gress has no power. What then? //ave the 
slave States, as such, no power? Who has, if 
not they? This is what the Abolitionists argue. 
They want the States to act. ‘They want to 
get majorities in those States to favour abolition ; 
of course, the larger the better, and the sooner 
the better. This they wish to do by moral 
means. The theory at least is good. If they 
go beyond moral means in any case or degree, 
—if they are intemperate or otherwise incon- 
siderate, we are sorry for it. But their principles 
are sound. Their plan is good. There is no 
essential “impracticability’’ about it. ‘The 
“ question” is merely whether they can persuade 
the slave-holders to emancipate. The following 
remarks of Mr. Clay deserve consideration :— 

“The British slaves were not in the bosom of the 
kingdom, but in remote and feeble colonies having 
no voice in Parliament. * * If, instead of these 
slaves being separated by a wide ocean from the 
parent country, three or four millions of African 
negro slaves had been dispersed over England, Scot- 
land, Wales, and Ireland, and their owners had been 
members of the British Parliament,—a case which 
would have presented some analogy to that of our 
own country,—does any one believe that it would 
have been expedient or practicable to have eman- 
cipated them, leaving them to remain, with all their 
embittered feelings, in the United Kingdom, bound- 
less as the powers of the British Parliament are?” 

Now, admitting the full force of this, it is no 
argument against abolition. No matter whether 
our abolition was easier than it might have been, 
—no matter though it would be more difficult 
to the Americans. The justice and reason of 
the case are not changed. The weight to be 
given to these considerations is in the way of 
charitable forbearance and opinion ; and for this 
purpose, they are sufficient. But we must defer 
Mr. Clay’s further arguments. “ 


A Hand-book for Travellers in Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Russia, §c.; with a Map 
and Plans. Murray. 

On the appearance of former volumes of this 
series of aids to the tourist, we expressed our full 
sense of the value of the information concen- 
trated within them, and of the good taste which 
has presided over its collection. Our notice of 
the present Hand-book, however, must, of ne- 
cessity, be something more diffuse, inasmuch as 
the routes illustrated in it are Jess familiar than 
those described in its predecessors ; and there is 
so much of the “sack” of anecdote and adven- 
ture, narrated in a style sprightly without im- 
pertinence, together with the “ bread” of exact 
information touching posts, hotels, currencies, 
and curiosities, that our extracts cannot fail to 
amuse the general reader, even if he derive no 
personal instruction from them. 











The portal of northern Europe being Ham- 
burg, the present volume naturally begins with 
a voyage to that free port. One incident of the 
navigation of the Elbe is new to us :— 

“ In the mid channel opposite to this town a small 
vessel of war bearing the flag of Hanover is stationed 
for the purpose of collecting the toll which all passers 
on this free river must pay to his Majesty for per- 
mission to carry their effects to and fro (8d. per 
package). The produce of this tax is nominally 
expended in keeping up the Elbe lights; but though 
there are several beacons on the Holstein coast, I saw 
none on the opposite bank, except the light at Cux- 
haven,which belongs to Hamburg. During the autumn 
of 1837, in consequence of an English steamer not 
complying with sufficient alacrity with the demands 
of the captain of this mighty man-of-war, a gun (with- 
out shot I conclude) was actually fired by the Ha- 
noverian vessel with about as much effect as might 
have been expected from such a display. On our 
return in October, we found the crew of our steam 
boat extremely indignant at the presumption of this 
pigmy, and certainly had the vessel returned the 
compliment by running her on board, his Majesty 
would have had to lament the loss of his entire effec. 
tive navy sent to the bottom of the Elbe at one fell 
swoop. The whole affair is neither more or less than 
an imposition, particularly as by the terms of the 
treaty of Vienna the navigation of all German rivers 
is declared to be free, and there is no pretence of 
any expense having been incurred in erecting a pier 
or quay, or doing anything for the benefit of the na- 
vigation of the river.” 

The sights and customs of Hamburg are 
pleasantly described; among the less familiar 
groups of figures are the 

“ Public officers (Reitendiener) who attend at 
marriages and funerals. They wear Spanish rufts and 
black cloaks, with swords and powdered wigs. The 
first time I saw them, I could hardly persuade my- 
self that they were not a cargo of my legal brethren, 
who had crossed the North Sea in the same profes- 
sional array that I had seen them in but a few days 
previously.” 

It is, of course, impossible for us to trace out 
the several routes diverging from Hamburg, as 
centre, which are dwelt upon. The first is to 
Kiel, including two columns of compressed his- 
tory of the province of Holstein; the second, 
towards Lubeck, along that most wretched of 
roads, which, as all northern travellers know, 
remains a disgrace to His Majesty of Denmark, 
—ex. gr. 

“ Nothing daunted by the dismal accounts we 
heard of the perils that awaited us, and the nume- 
rous accidents that had occurred on the road, particu- 
larly by night, we started about eight in the evening 
in a barouche, and for some little distance beyond 
the city gates all went so smoothly, that we began to 
think his Danish majesty a most unjustly libelled 
sovereign; we were not long, however, in having 
actual proof, that the shakings which had been fore- 
told were by no means imaginary, or even overrated. 
Exhausted by travelling for two or three previous 
nights, we, indeed, fell asleep, but it was only to be 
rudely aroused by a jolt of unusual force, which 
fairly flung us against each other, and made us ex- 
pect that each succeeding shock would give the death- 
blow to our frail and rickety carriage. The moon 
shone brightly upon our misery, and enabled us to 
perceive that we were, at times, traversing a field, 
rather than a road, of deep loose sand, through which 
we toiled heavily, but in comparative repose ; and 
then our driver shook every joint in our bodies over 
the paved road, the stones of which appeared to be 
heaped up as if to inflict additional and wanton suf- 
fering upon such unhappy travellers as might be so 
ill advised as to choose this road, in preference to 
going by way of Kiel. * * After a delay of about 
two hours, we again set forth, and the first dawn of 
day found us toiling our weary way through a wild 
extensive wood. A glance at the road enabled us 
fully to account for all the sufferings we had under- 
gone; the stones were of the most unusual dimen- 
sions, few smaller than a man’s head, and many very 
much larger; sometimes rising above the level of the 
road (if such it could be termed), and again, in other 
places, leaving a wide interval for the wheel to plunge 
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into; the only wonder was, that any carriage springs 
should be found strong enough to weather such a 
storm.” 

The next fragment we have to quote, is apropos 
of the sights of Copenhagen :— 

“* The Sepulchral Tumuli, of which such numbers 
still exist in Denmark, and from the spoil of which 
the museums of the capital have derived many of 
their choicest specimens, must ever be objects of the 
highest interest, both to the antiquarian and the tra- 
veller. ‘Two of these tumuli may be seen at Jager- 
spries, but the one which will best repay the labour 
of complete inspection, is the sepulchral tumulus at 
Udliere, a few (English) miles from Fredericksund. 
* It is enclosed,’ says a Danish writer,‘ in a very re- 
gular, almost globular hillock, the circumference of 
which, at the foot, may be about 100 paces; there 
are no circles of stones, nothing on the exterior of 
the hill to attract particular notice. On the east 
side of the hill is an opening a little above the level 
of the ground, formed of four blocks of, granite, the 
uppermost projecting somewhat above the others, 
The descent to the subterraneous vault is very narrow ; 
the passage from this opening, which is about 4 feet 
high, about 3 feet wide, and about 4 or 5 yards in 
length, is formed of hewn granite, the entrance to 
the tumulus itself is by a square aperture.’ ‘ Difficult, 
however,’ he continues, ‘ as the access may be, the 
visitor will find himself amply compensated for the 
trouble he has been at. By the light of a lantern he 
will discover 15 large blocks of granite, of which some 
are 2 yards and upwards in height above the ground, 
placed in an oval form about 7 yards in length, and 
3 in breadth in the middle. Above these blocks, 
which are closely fixed, there are four of a much 
larger and more irregular shape forming the ceiling. 
Every opening caused by the irregular forms of the 
large stones has been closed up with smaller ones, 
and the blocks forming the walls have been carefully 
filled together with wedges of granite or sandstone— 
many of these wedges cannot be removed without 
breaking them. ‘The cave, in fact, appears rather 
to have been cut in the solid rock than a burial 
chamber formed of several blocks of stone; one of 
the irregular masses of stone forming the ceiling is 
above + yards in length, and 2 in breadth, the height 
of the cave varies from 3 to 4 yards. The bottom is 
covered with yellow sand, in which are imbedded a 
few flint stones.’ Another tumulus, at a short dis- 
tance, is said to have been the last resting place of 
King Frode the Good.” 

But perhaps the most novel route described is 
that from Gottenburg to Stockholm, by the 
Gotha Canal,—a five days’ journey. Here the 
editor of the ‘ Hand-book’ has windy printed the 
journal of his contributor without retrenchment, 
and we shall be proportionately liberal in our 
extracts. The steam-packet, in which the voy- 
age is accomplished, leaves Gottenburg, at an 
early hour, every Sunday, but the journalist 
wisely slept on board the night before starting. 

“ The feeding department we found was managed 
by contract at the rate of 1 dollar banco (20d.) each 
daily. This included three meals with finkel @ dis- 
crétion, but not coffee, wine, or porter. The first day 
we were rather disposed to be nice (and certainly the 
eatables were not of the most refined or inviting cha- 
racter) ; but we very soon were made feelingly sensible 
of our mistake, as nothing came to replace the plate we 
had sent away untouched, and we once more ascend- 
ed to the upper air wiser and nearly as hungry. One 
dish of frequent recurrence was saltish mutton broth 
with currant dumplings of exceeding sweetness ; an- 
other consisted of sour cream—so sour that sugar 
seemed absolutely to have no effect upon it ; toge- 
ther with a very suspicious looking compound some- 
what resembling sausage meat; into the mysteries 
of which we thought it not prudent to inquire very 
minutely, as the only choice frequently lay between 
this and nothing; the brown rye bread was generally 
stuffed with cummin, aniseed, and carraways, and the 
Knacken bread was as hard as the planks of the 
deck: the white bread was tolerable, but somewhat 
scarce. The heat became intense as soon as the fog 
rolled off ; while owing to the difficulty of navigating 
this narrow canal, we could not have any awning up, 
and the great height of the banks prevented our 
feeling any air. It was absolute suffocation. The 





foreigners, however, appeared to feel it much more 
than either of us: in fact, I have observed that 
foreigners generally appear much more susceptible of 
either extreme of temperature than Englishmen. In 
our own changeful climate we frequently undergo 
great variations of temperature without making any 
corresponding alterations in the quantity or quality 
of our clothing, while the natives of the warmer cli- 
mates of the south seldom venture out in the intense 
heat of the noon day, and the northerns never face 
the chilling blasts of winter without encasing them- 
selves in an impervious wrapping of furs and skins, 
We invariably found that the slightest cold wind was 
sufficient to clear the after-deck of all but ourselves, 
and some two or three Swedes of hardier mould than 
their brethren. And though the close and heated 
atmosphere of a room impregnated with smoke, 
is congenial alike to Swedes and Germans, they 
cannot endure the sultry heat of an unclouded sun. 
We had some amusing specimens on bourd, first 
and foremost of whom was an old Norwegian 
rector or schoolmaster, certainly as rough as any 
bear in appearance, with an expression of coun- 
tenance almost verging on idiotcy. Our acquaint- 
ance with him had begun the previous day, not under 
the most favourable auspices. We were just sitting 
down to dinner at Mrs. Todd’s, when this worthy, 
who was in an adjoining room, thought fit to open 
our door sundry times in rather an extensive state of 
dishabille, and give his orders ‘ loud and frequent’ to 
ourattendant. Not particularly liking this, we took 
the earliest opportunity of turning the key upon 
him ; and upon discovering this infringement of the 
liberty of the subject, he did certainly contrive to 
make as decent a disturbance as I ever had the 
pleasure of hearing. Of course we did not let him 
out, but the whole household was alarmed, and came 
rushing to the rescue, and the liberated one made his 
appearance in our dining-room with his coat and 
waistcoat under his arm, and, after treating us to a 
withering scowl], and an interesting specimen of some 
unknown tongue, retreated, and we saw no more of 
him until he met me face to face on the deck of the 
Admiral Von Platen. I bowed to him, and to my 
utter amazement, having first pulled off his hat and 
put it under his arm (which we found was his inva- 
riable practice when in conversation) he held out his 
hand and addressed me in extremely good English.” 

Thus victualled and companioned, our friend 
steamed merrily along; reaching, about three 
o'clock in his first day, the great chain of seventy- 
two locks, by means of which the far-famed 
falls of Trolhiittan are avoided. The passage 
through the locks enabled our tourist todisembark 
and survey the cataracts. Some English mer- 
chants have seized upon “ the water-privilege,” 
and defaced the scene by their mills; but it 
possesses a grandeur beyond their power utterly 
to destroy. 

“ Nearly on a level with the summit of the falls 
is a curious excavation in the hard solid rock, nearly 
in the form of a hemisphere, on the sides of which 
are written in large coarse characters, the names of 
a great number of Swedish monarchs and mighty 
men who have come hither to behold the stupendous 
wonders of Trolhiittan. It is at present high above the 
bed of the Gotha river, nor can one readily under- 
stand how the water, by whose agency alone such a 
gradually curving surface could have been produced, 
ever ran in this direction, unless this point has formed 
at some remote period a portion of the channel of 
the cataract before it hollowed out its present rocky 
bed.” 

By about seven the next morning the Admiral 
von Platen (so was the steam-boat called) had 
reached Wenersborg, where it stopped to take in 
wood. Shortly after starting again, the vast 
Wenern Lake, with its perilous maze of islands, 
was entered; and, towards evening, the West 
Gotha Canal. The monotony of this thirty-mile 
transit is beguiled by a sketch on board:— 

“ The internal economy of our vessel was most 
remarkable: instead of one large stern cabin for the 
use of all persons choosing to pay for it, in common, 
the aft part of the ship was subdivided into some ten 
or twelve cabins, of various degrees of littleness, for 
the term size can hardly be applied to such tiny 





apartments. There was therefore no place of general 
rendezvous for any purpose ; the fore-cabin was con- 
verted into a general eating-room, with a kitchen ad- 
joining ; and into this we dived down a perpendicu- 
lar staircase three times a day, occasionally slipping, 
and making our entrée heels foremost. The com- 
pound of odours which issued up this said staircase 
would infallibly have spoiled any delicate appetite ; 
but with us, strange as it may sound, before the five 
days of our imprisonment were over, this odd kind 
of living became quite habitual, and our sundry at- 
tempts to speak Swedish to Marie afforded as much 
amusement to us as to the Swedes, who laughed at 
our efforts. This beautiful eating-room was at night 
filied with hammocks, slung side by side, for such as 
could not find places in the after cabins ; while those 
who were not fortunate enough to find a place in 
either were compelled to dispose of their persons on 
deck, where they lay all in a heap, endeavouring to 
make the most of what little warmth still remained 
in the engine fires, and covered from the night dew 
by a thick canvas spread between the paddle boxes. 
Nothing could be more absurd than the spectacle 
exhibited by these two well-packed dormitories. We 
made a descent one night about ten, and found the 
whole company busy in preparing for their somewhat 
adventurous ascent to bed. ‘The hammocks touching 
each other, and occupying the whole room, while 
the seats against each side of the vessel were so ar- 
ranged as to carry double, that is, with a tenant at 
each end, the entire length not being above eight feet 
at the utmost ; we were witnesses of a most amusing 
wordy quarrel between a brace of Swedes, the grava- 
men being that one insisted on sleeping in his boots, 
—a proceeding to which his bed-fellow very natu- 
rally objected. Leaving these worthies to settle their 
grievances as best they could, we increased their al- 
ready somewhat numerous company by introducing 
a very fine cat that had followed us in our wander- 
ings on shore, and having shut the doors both below 
and on deck, proceeded to view our remaining bre- 
thren in misfortune, who formed literally a heap of 
humanity, being stowed in some places two or three 
deep. A long-legged Belgian had curled himself up 
on one of the engine boxes, monopolising as much 
of the warmth as he conveniently could, when a 
Swede, half asleep, finding his body a softer resting 
place than the hard boards, quietly converted him 
into a temporary pillow: we we-e just in time to see 
and hear the first outbreak of the storm which en- 
sued; of course the Belgian spoke only French, 
which not a soul present understood except our- 
selves ; but it was equally effectual in dislodging the 
intruder and awakening the whole slumbering colony, 
who gazed with lack-lustre eyes upon the strange 
scene ; and after sundry uneasy turnings of this living 
mass, all was again quiet, and we returned to our 
cabin. This Belgian was, as we afterwards learned, 
head cook to the Belgian minister at Stockholm, 
whither he was journeying to enter upon his duties. 
It may therefore fairly be inferred that what were 
mere trifles to us in the way of coarse fare, were ab- 
solute sufferings to his experienced and scientific 
palate. One day, seeing him, with evident distaste, 
slowly progressing through a large plateful of our 
standard fare, namely, salt mutton broth with very 
sweet currant dumplings, the whole being slightly 
flavoured with garlick, I asked him whether his soup 
was good. For a moment his emotions were too 
powerful to allow the poor artiste utterance; but I 
shall never forget the venom of his expression as he 
replied, * Monsieur ! la cuisine est folle.’” 

It was about noon on the Tuesday that the 
Wettern Lake was entered,—the steamer pass- 
ing under the walls of the Winas, the largest 
and strongest fortress in the kingdom. On this 
-great sheet of water, the voyage was more ener- 
getically than agreeably diversified, by rough 
weather, mountainous waves, and their conse- 
quences to the hapless passengers. From this 

int the route lies through the lakes of Boren, 
hy Glan, and a segment of the stormy 
Baltic :— 

“Not indeed that any change in the scenery 
around would have led us to suppose that we were 
again in the great, salt sea: we were still hem- 
med in on all sides by islands wild and rugged as 
those we had left in the Wenern lake, while our 
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channel was often as narrow and perilous as in the 
canal. We had one passage of peculiar difficulty, 
which displayed most beautifully the skill and accu- 
racy of our steersman. On a detached rock stood the 
remnant of a lofty and massive tower of former times, 
connected with the mainland by a stone bridge, many 
of whose arches were still visible under water, ap- 
proaching far too near the surface to admit our 
crossing it with safety, except in one single point, 
where an arch had been thrown down for the pur- 
pose of making a channel. The slightest deviation 
must have been fatal to us; but we passed the perilous 
strait in safety, our helmsman looking as calm and 
unconcerned as if we were upon the deep waters of 
the Wettern. Island after island seemed to hem us 
in interminably, with now and then a castle in ruins, 
until our captain, being somewhat apprehensive of 
the weather, determined to bring up for the night in 
a sheltered bay, on the border of which lay the cha- 
teau and grounds of the Swedish Countess Curra- 
holm, a pretty country house with a large well-culti- 
vated garden.” 

In the course of Thursday the party reached 
Stockholm, the expenses of this five days’ voy- 
age being “‘somewhat under 4/. English, doing 
everything liberally.” 

Another route—that from Abo to St. Peters- 
burg—is no less graphically put on paper. This 
was done in a kind of caleche, and occupied about 
five days and one night spent on the road. The 
journey is rough, amusing, and unexpensive. 

“The paying system is capital, not only for its 
economy, but for its simplicity, and the impossibility 
of any traveller being imposed upon. The charge 
per horse is about Id. English per mile, including 
what you give the boy who takes your horses back, 
who, unless he had been kept waiting, would be 
alarmed at the present of ld. for a stage of twelve or 
fourteen miles. As soon as you arrive at a station, 
you call out lustily for horses, in Swedish, (hiistar) 
adding as many words of the same language signify- 
ing ‘make haste,’ as your vocabulary can supply. 
We had three: straxt, snart, and schoonda, all mean- 
ing the same thing, and found them of the greatest 
possible utility. You then march into the post- 
house and ask for the book (bok), in which every 
traveller must write his name, the number of horses 
he wants, whence he comes, whither he is going, and 
what, if any, complaints he has to make. All the 
columns are headed with the requisite explanations 
in Russian, Swedish, and German, and on the first 
page is the name of the station itself, together with 
its distance from the one you last left, and the one 
to which you are going, and the sum to be paid for 
each horse. Nothing can be more convenient than 
this regulation. The supply of horses too is most 
abundant: on hardly a single occasion were we com- 
pelled to wait, though we frequently had several 
noisy competitors for the honour of their cattle being 
driven by us, Travellers have the right to reject 
any horse that does not find favour in their eyes,—a 
privilege we did not feel called upon to avail our- 
selves of.” 

The “passages” of the day, after leaving 
Helsingfors, afford the traveller a fair specimen 
of the adventures he is to expect. 

“We now determined to trust ourselves to the 
skill of our new postillion, and certainly a more 
proper young imp I never beheld : about twelve years 
at the outside, and but a shrimp in size, without shoes 
or stockings, there was a fierceness in the wild flash- 
ing of that urchin’s eyes that was quite startling, and 
his whole procedure was in accordance with his looks. 
He jerked the reins till the horses reared bolt upright, 
and then witha yell like a fiend, he started them off 
full gallop over the rough pavement to Henrisdals, 
taking us about fifteen versts in an hour and a quar- 
ter. The night had closed upon us before we reached 
Borgo, where we merely stopped to change horses, 
being anxious to get on as far as ible this even- 
ing, as we were fully resolved that this should be the 
last night’s rest, or rather unrest, we would take 
until we reached the Russian capital. About eleven 
the rain had ceased, having previously made its way 
through every part of the covering of our frail car- 
riage, and we determined to stay for the remainder 
of the night at the post-house at, Illby, which we 
reached shortly before midnight. All was still as 





death, but by dint of a little noise we aroused the 
sleepers, who came out from all directions, making 
a whirring noise, with which they stop their horses, 
more resembling the noise of a pheasant rising in a 
thick cover than anything else to which I can com- 
pare it. The door of the dwelling-house at length 
opened, and out came a good-humoured looking Fin, 
without shoes or stockings, evidently just awoke. I 
gave him to understand that we wished to stay till 
morning, to which he replied that we were welcome ; 
and having put our carriage partially under cover he 
led the way into his house. Here we found the bed 
he himself had just quitted, together with two others, 
the tenants of which made their escape on our ap- 
pearance, before we had time to speculate either on 
their age, sex, or character. Our new host set to 
work most vigorously, carrying away the bedding, 
and speedily producing new, so that we were soon 
installed in the nests of these worthy Fins; the 
man looking as contented and good-humoured as if 
nothing unusual had occurred ; in fact, they are the 
most imperturbable people I ever beheld: young 
and old seem alike, schooled to the same unchanging 
indifference. How they bear the intense cold of 
their arctic winter I know not, nor have I the least 
desire for any personal experience upon the point ; 
but the storms of rain that we encountered, they one 
and all treated with the utmost contempt, often 
starting to take the horses back in the midst of them. 
Their usual dress was nothing more than a short 
blue frock, of coarse linen, wit! trowsers of the same ; 
if we gave them a mackintosh they grinned and put 
it on, but they seemed just as comfortable without 
any such protection. With the exception of one old 
man, who had a good warm cloak, and who seemed 
quite above the ordinary kind of men we had to deal 
with, I never saw any of them put on any extra 
clothing when about to face the wind and weather.” 
We can indulge no further in extract; con- 
tenting ourselves with adding, that the cities of 
St. Petersburg and Moscow, with all their sights 
and their costs, are expatiated upon in a style 
no less pleasant. With regard to one or two other 
routes in Russia, where astring of names, merely, 
is given—probably from hearsay—we think 
that the editor might have enriched his ‘ Hand- 
book’ by borrowing a few pages from Mr. 
Stephens's second series of ‘ Incidents of Travel.’ 











Central Society of Education. ‘Third Publication. 
Taylor & Walton. 

The Educator ; Prize Essays on the Expediency 
and Means of Elevating the Profession of 
the Educator in Society. Taylor & Walton. 

Mrs. Austin on National Education. Murray. 


Wuen the first publication of the Central Society 
of Education appeared, we stated our fears that 
the Society had started on a wrong path, and 
that it was adopting a course more likely to 
provoke hostility than win favour. Events have 
unfortunately justified our prediction. Although 
the Society disclaims responsibility for the facts 
and opinions contained in its publications, the 
public does and will hold the Society responsible 
for the different systems advocated by the several 
writers; it regards the imprimatur as a tacit 
sanction, and when offended by the opinion of 
an individual, cast the greater part of the blame 
on those by whose aid the opinion obtained pub- 
licity. In strategy, it is considered a great error 
to occupy a line needlessly extensive, or under- 
take the defence of more positions than is ur- 
gently required : but the Central Society has gone 
beyond this; with its very limited forces it has 
undertaken not only defence, but attack ; every 
portion and form of education, from the lowest 
village school up to the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, have been simultaneously as- 
sailed; the same volume contained rules for the 
instruction of infants and directions for the ac- 
quisition of Greek and Sanscrit, until at length 
a general impression was produced that the 
Society aimed at the destruction of all existin 

establishments; and, of course, all abionn. | 





with those establishments arrayed themselves for 
war, 

Without adopting the sarcasm of the French 
journalist, who declared that “ Nothing so forcibly 
demonstrated the want of a system of National 
Education in England as the recent debates on 
the propriety of its adoption,”’ we may be allowed 
to lament that the violence of party has seized 
on a subject, with which party has no legitimate 
connexion ; and that, in all the discussions that 
have taken place, no notice has been taken of 
the parties most deeply interested, the parent and 
the child. Days and nights have been spent in 
debating the nature and amount of religious 
instruction which the state is bound to furnish ; 
as if a power superior tothe state had not placed 
the religious education of the child in the hands 
of the parent, and of him alone. Orators speak 
as if parental responsibility, the first element of 
social life, was so light and trivial a thing, that 
in a question of the child’s happiness here and 
hereafter the father or the mother is not entitled 
to a voice: whereas the interference of the 
state is not in the stead, but in the aid of the 
parent; if he deems special religions instruction 
necessary for his children, let him have it by all 
means, but if he believes the instruction offered 
unnecessary or pernicious, we deny the right of 
the state to force his conscience, whether by 
bribe or threat. Every system of National Edu- 
cation is, and must be considered as, a portion of 
the system of police, fully as much designed for 
the protection of person and property as a con- 
stabulary force; the use of the national school is 
to get rid of the national prison; the schoolmaster 
is to be paid, because it is believed that on the 
whole he will be found less expensive than the 
thief-taker or the hangman. 

The third volume of the Society's Transactions 
now before us, contains three appropriate and 
valuable papers : an account of American Schools 
by Mr. Wood—aStatistical Survey of five parishes 
in Norfolk, by Mr. Porter—and an examination 
of the present state of Prussian Education, by 
Mr. Wyse. But, in the name of common sense, 
what purpose can be served by the publication 
of Mr. Smith’s Essay on Comparative Grammar, 
with all its accompaniments of Sclavonic, San- 
scrit, Greek, Gothic, &c.? In the article on the 
State of the Peasantry in Kent, why do we find 
insinuations against the efficiency of the Esta- 
blished Church dealt out with no sparing hand? 
And what good can result from opening the 
question of the advantages of Classical Education, 
under the auspices of Mr. Long? We have 
stated our doubts in the form of questions ; it is 
for the Central Society to solve them, as best they 
may. 

‘The Educator’ is a collection of prize essays, 
and two of the number, that of Mr. Lalor, who 
got the first prize, and that of Mrs. Porter, con- 
tain many valuable, because available, hints on 
the means of raising the character of teachers. 
But here again we must protest against this sys- 
tem of offering prizes for essays, which, within the 
last three years has become a positive nuisance. 
In general, the proposer of the essay hits upon 
an evil that does nobody any harm, and the 
successful candidate proposes a remedy that does 
nobody any good. This is realizing the satire 
on the Gregorian Reformation of the Calendar 
with a vengeance. 

Mrs, Austin’s work is a reprint of an article, 
contributed to Cochrane's Foreign Quarterly. 
Like all the writings of that lady, it is marked 
by stedfast adherence to the main point in issue, 
and an unimpassioned examination of the argu- 
ments. We believe, with her, that the mechan- 
ism is the great thing wanting in this country, 
and that the disputes about principle are mere 
dust thrown in our eyes; but, at the same time, 
we feel that there are moments in which pro- 
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tracting discussion may be injurious to truth— 
that to delay, and to afford opportunity for pre- 
judiced bigotry to burn out with its own intensity, 
is often more prudent policy than to fan the 
flame. Enthusiasts are but children of a larger 
growth; when they have rattled their alarums 
until they have stunned themselves as they have 
already stunned others, they will throw them 
away, and Reason will have a cliance of being 


heard. 





ANTHOLOGY FOR 1839. 

Turis age of ours will most assuredly be regarded 
by our descendants as one of daring speculation and 
experiment ; in it the old land-marks of the mind 
have been either removed, or only left as tacit wit- 
nesses of the onward march of Intellect. In no way, 
however, has the power of invention been exercised 
more advantageously than in extracting new uses from 
things which had hitherto been deemed unserviceable, 
and inapplicable to the wants of mankind. Thus, we 
have seen the barren fir of Norway converted, from 
necessity perhaps, into a veritable bread-fruit tree, 
by the substitution of fibre for farina, while the 
wheaten loaf itself has been compelled by the same 
potent minister, to surrender its long unsuspected 
spirit in the visible shape of alcohol. It would ap- 
pear, however, that this laudable ambition is not 
confined to those who make tangible matter the only 
object of their investigations. The poet, too, has 
turned alchemist, and laboured, not unsuccessfully, 
to prove, that from the dull and unpromising things 
of every-day life, we can extract the subtle spirit of 
beauty, which, although invisible, is omnipresent, 
though it answers not to any spell save that of 
genius and inspiration. Had we been asked what 
was the most unlikely field for the exercise of this 
power, we should, in all probability, have instanced 
the Law as one of those adust and barren tracts 
whose soil was wholly unsuited for the growth of 
the blossoms of poetry. But your true poet is 
all-powerful, and, like the old enchanters, can 
raise up gardens in the desert, and people the 
wilderness with beauties of his own creation. We 
have been led into these remarks by the perusal 
of a volume which is well entitled to occupy the 
post of honour in our poetic catalogue, viz. ‘State 
Trials—Specimen of a New Edition, by N. T. 
Moile: a hazardous attempt, but one justified by the 
success which has attended it. The author’s reasons 
for trenching upon this new ground are ingeniously 
stated in the preface :— 

“ The strong analogy of criminal trials to tragedy 
has been ingeniously remarked by my learned friend 
and competitor, Mr. Jardine: and the resemblance 
of many nisi prius cases to comedy can have hardly 
escaped the most superficial observer; and something 
of it is curiously preserved by the Reports, for the 
benefit of posterity. The action of replevin, indeed, 
has already engaged the labours of both painters and 
dramatists: under the name of* The Rent Day,’ it 
has drawn tears from thousands at our national the- 
atre; and the pencil of a Wilkie has proved that a 
common-law or statutable distress may become of all 
others the most pathetic. But though, in both those 
works, the declaration and avowry are admirably de- 
lineated, there can be no doubt that the whole of the 
pleas in bar would be bad on a general demurrer. 
Succeeding artists may avoid this fault :—and the 
design give rise to an emulation no less noble than 
that of Timanthes and Parrhasius to delineate the 
trial of the controversy for the arms of Achilles. If 
the kindred art of painting succeeds so well in judi- 
cial subjects, can they prove less congenial to poetry ? 
Undoubtedly the statutes at large keep in reserve an 
inexhaustible and golden vein, the working of which 
prosaically has already attracted the attention of the 
Common Law Commissioners; a vein, which waits 
only till the peculiar vocation of the present age for 
legislation shall have called forth a lawyer, whose 
intellect may bear the same affinity for verse, as the 
father of jurisprudence among the Greeks bore to the 
father of their poetry. The common law offers still 
more fertile resources. What fictions of heathen 
mythology are more imaginative than contingent re- 
mainders, executory devises, and springing uses? 
What is wanting but that delicate taste and fervid 
genius, which in Greece could express all earthly 





virtues, and all divine powers, by beautiful modifica- 
tions of the human form,—to give body to a freehold 
in abeyance, and make the three certainties vie with 
the three graces in elegance and celebrity? In plead- 
ing—the field is equally promising to either art. A 
special demurrer to a negative pregnant would differ 
but little from the detection and exposure of Calisto, 
as pictured by Dominichino on the walls of the Far- 
nese palace. But the most worthy subject of cele- 
bration would, perhaps, be the revival of the science 
itself under the new Rules of Pleading :—replication, 
rejoinder, rebutter, and surrebutter raising their heads 
again from under the all-whelming general issue, by 
which they had been nearly extinguished,—and ad- 
vancing like Titans, led on by a demurrable decla- 
ration, driving the business of the country before 
them into the courts of equity—to the entire reform 
and perfecting of the common law.” 

The three trials which our author has clothed anew 
in the attractive garb of poetry, are those of Anne 
Ayliffe, for Heresy, Sir William Stanley, for Trea- 
son, and Mary of Scotland. The first is decidedly 
our favourite, as appealing more strongly to the feel- 
ings, and enlisting all our sympathies on the side of 
the poor victim whose tale it professes to tell: and 
Mr. Moile has brought to the task a flow of language, 
and a facility of versification, which carries the reader 
irresistibly along with him, and forbid the attention 
to flag through the whole of a story, whose length 
would otherwise have been a serious drawback from 
its interest. By turns impassioned, tender, and sar- 
castic, he touches every chord of human feeling ;— 
the reader is under the power of a spell, and becomes 
as it were an actor in the scene, and almost a sharer 
in the sufferings which it describes. In fact, so easy 
and unfettered is our author's style, that it rather 
resembles a brilliant improvisation than a studied 
and elaborate work in which the head and heart have 
been consulted as well as the ear, a fact which suf- 
fices to account for sundry imperfections, which 
savour more of carelessness than want of skill. 

The poem opens with the celebration of mass in 
St. Paul’s, previous to the final examination of the 
accused before her appointed judges. The follow- 
ing description of the procession is an instance of 
that poetic painting which resembles the creations of 
the pencil itself:— 

Through the north porch the faithful folk were sent ; 
With whispered prayer or greeting forth they went, 
The poor to labours and the rich to cares: 

The brethren towards the south moved out to theirs. 
Paired in long order, vergers first, they past, 
Monks,—canons,—next the dean,—the prelates last, 
London’s and Lincoln’s high with mitres crowned, 
And Benedict of Bangor, sleeved and gowned, 

Each with his crozier, each in scarlet pall: 

Stern Arundel, their sovereign, following all,— 
Propped on a staff, with pomp of cross and mace, 
Pole-axe and pillar, borne before his face, 

Of hoary locks, but eye that darted fire, 

From beetling brows, beneath his forky tire, 

In purple robe, with rochet and a cope,— 

Lord Primate of the realm, Lord Legate of the Pope. 

The torture has been already tried, but found 
useless. The effect of blandishment remains to 
be proved. The two alternatives which are left 
her are very beautifully contrasted in the subjoined 
passage :— 

In Netley Abbey,—on the neighbouring isle 

The woods of Binstead shade as fair a pile ;— 

(Where sloping meadows fringe the shores with green, 
A river of the ocean rolls between, 

Whose murmurs, borne on sunny winds, disport 
Through oriel windows, and a cloistered court; 

O’er hills so fair, o'er terraces so sweet, 

The sea comes twice each day to kiss their feet :— 
Where sounding caverns mine the garden bowers, 
Where groves intone, where many an ilex towers, 
And many a fragrant breath exhales from fruit and flowers:— 
And lowing herds and feathered warblers there 

Make mystic concords with repose and prayer ; 

Mixed with the hum of apiaries near, 

The mill's far cataract, and the sea boys’ cheer, 
Whose oars beat time to litanies at noon, 

Or hymns at complies by the rising moon ; 

When, after chimes, each chapel echoes round, 

Like one aerial instrument of sound, 

Some vast harmonious fabric of the Lord's, 

Whose vaults are shells, and pillars tuneful chords, 
Echoes with song far circling hills and bays, 

And heavenward wafting their consent and praise :)— 
In either house a corody is mine: 

Submit to Holy Church, her Scriptures sign, 

And name in which retreat you choose to live, 

And learn what blessings life has yet to give. 

** Hard-hearted, canst thou doubt? Bethink thee well! 
I offer life and heaven—or death and hell. 

Ah, how perverse is sin! and how unwise ! 

Well, speak thy choice! The book before thee lies; 





Subscribe it, and be blessed for evermore! 
Refuse,—the feet of those are at the door, 

Who bore thy father, and shall thence return, 
And bear thee also to the stake, and burn; 

With boughs in Holborn yet uncut from treen, 
Whose sap is flowing, and whose leaves are green; 
Burn, and ere evening break thy bones calcined 
On Smithfield flags, and scatter to the wind. 
Come, choose the path thou never may’st retrack. 
Dost hear? Wilt answer?” 


** Yes.—Without the rack. 
Nor had you twice asked answer to the choice, 
But what was said of father choked my voice. 
From whom since summer’s dawn have | been riven, 
And never heard—till news this moment given. 
I thirst.—I faint.—For charity, some water !” 


The passage which represents her in her delirium 
as imagining that she is still stretched upon the rack, 
and giving vent to incoherent expressions of anguish 
and womanly fear, is natural and highly wrought :— 
Anne Ayliffe, rise! Lift up the wretched girl. 

“Unwind! Two crescents, and a cross of pearl!” 

* Dreams she, or raves,—or is the audience mocked ” 
** Baptized ?—In childhood! Manuscripts are locked 
In secret shelves behind the study’s post— 

Unwind me !—or I must give up the ghost. 
Chirurgeon, look!—You do not mean to kill! 
Unwind! I do believe,—I did,—I will. 

Out! slanderer,—monster!—Why are questions prest, 
No maid should hear, no parent could suggest ?” 


‘Please your Grace, give,’ said Anselm, ‘ short repose. 
These wandering freaks are wonted soon to close. 
Here—let her lean against the pillar’s base.’ 


** For what ?—What is it?—O’er my brows to lace? 
No;—rend me,—crush me! Any death but that! 
Yon brazen bonnet holds a starveling rat. 

Its claws, its teeth, already pierce my skull! 

Dear Anselm !—Baptist! God! be merciful!” 


Here, too, is her last and fond farewell to those 
shapes of this world’s loveliness which had been 
companions of her happy childhood ; it would scarcely 
suffer by comparison with those sad and swan-like 
dirges which lend such a light of mournful beauty to 
the character of Antigone :— 


Is life to come like life before our birth? 

I prize but this; I earthy love the earth. 

Oh! murmuring streams, green valleys, sylvan bowers, 
Ye starry nights, ye golden-footed hours, 

Spring’s roseate morn, sweet summer's evening hue, 
Still autumn’s noon,—my sisters,—all adieu ! 

Your sun-clad forms shall ever beam in youth, 

Nor know time's hand, nor care’s corroding tooth. 
And Earth !—whose bosom was my place to dwell, 
Whose milk my nurse,—hail, mother, and farewell! 
Goddess, o'er thee no evil arm has power; 

Lo, rifted rocks with lichens germ and flower! 

Fire, frost, and flood reanimate thy face: 

Each dissolution teems with life and grace. 

But woe thy offspring! woe, whose flesh is grass! 
Organic forms they all dissolve and pass. 

As fades the plant, so withers man and beast. 

All die alike, they look alike deceased, 

O’er all alike the worm usurps its range, 

And gilded flies attest the irremeable change. 

We have already indulged largely in quotations— 
but must, nevertheless, try and find space for one 
more, The priest who accompanied her to the place 
of execution, and witnessed the closing scene of her 
suffering, when he preached at Paul’s Cross in the 
evening, related the following portent, which was 
doubtless intended to convey a suitable moral to the 
crowd :— 

Just then, in denser volumes rolled the smoke, 

And o’er the summit, where they curved and broke, 

A snow-white creature, near the turtle’s size, 

Soared out, and whirled exulting up the skies. 

Pale doubt, with face turned after, hushed the throng; 

Doubt, pale—lest innocence had suffered wrong, 

But brief. For lo! against her from the north, 

Winged with the wind, a Hawk came sallying forth. 

A monster, owl-eyed, like a bat in flight, 

With eagle’s beak, and plumage dark as night. 

On, snuffing prey, with arrowy speed, he streamed. 

The Turtle saw, and heavenward climbing, screamed. 

The Fiend towers higher: and again the Dove, 

Redoubling efforts, holds the vault above. 

The Hawk o’ertops her next: now both are even: 

And now the Dove mounts uppermost to Heaven. 

When, far beyond her, and beyond our sight, 

The Falcon, scorning contest, pitched his flight ; 

And, at the zenith, stooping from a cloud, 

Plumb as a rock, soused on her—shrieking loud, 

With savage talons smote, and grasped, the prey, 

And towering bore it to the north away. 

The north intoned—a dull, deep, distant sound. 

White feathers wide in air were scattered round: 

And, ere they reached, and stained with crimson drops, the 
‘ound, 

A storm-cloud wrapt him; noiseless lightning fell, 

As driven to pierce the earth, and penetrate to hell. 

A dull, deep, distant echo died, in wailing, and a yell. 


The trial of Sir William Stanley is remarkable 
for the same energy of thought and language, which 
gush out as if the poet, like the Pythian of old, were 
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merely the involuntary agent of an all-powerful in- 
spiration within. That of Mary Queen of Scots 
paints the unfortunate sufferer to the life. Her 
words are very arrows dipped in gall, and her de- 
fence, thanks to the gallantry of Mr. Moile, perfectly 
satisfactory to those who only wish to look upon her 
in a poetical point of view. 

It is but a step from the forum to the theatre; 
and here we have a trilogy of tragedies soliciting our 
good word—viz. * Marianne,’ * The Siege of Vienne,’ 
and the * Piromides,'-—which, however, we shall de- 
liver over to the tender mercies of Mr. Stephens, 
who, in his preface to a similar assault on the Muses, 
entitled ‘ Gertrude and Beatrice,’ thus censoriously 
discourseth of modern dramatists. “ He (Stephens) 
is, moreover, so imbued with, and has such a thorough 
relish of, the immortal works of Milton, Jonson, 
Ford, Massinger, not to instance him— 

Above the rest 

Proudly pre-eminent, 
whose name he (Stephens) will not, in this slight 
preface, take in vain, that he can with difficulty find 
much to admire in most subsequent productions of 
the dramatic muse.” If every author who asserts an 
abstract truth were as careful as Mr. Stephens to 
bring an individual illustration, there would be an 
end of argument. 

* Hannibal in Bithynia’ must, however, be allowed 
to stand as one of the exceptions to this sweeping 
criticism. There is an approach to vitality in it, 
which contrasts favourably with the morbid mon- 
strosities of too many of its brethren. The character 
of the old Carthaginian is ably developed, having, of 
course, as its most prominent feature, that honest 
hatred towards whatever bore the name of Roman, 
which ought to have marked him out as an object of 
especial admiration to our great lexicographer. One 
scene between him and Zeno we must find room for: — 

Zeno. Great Hannibal! 


Hannibal. What would’st thou now, 
Philosopher! 
Zeno. As thou art soon to take 


The chief command of our Bithynian force, 
It may be worth thy while to hear from me 
A word or two on military tactics. 
Perdiccas. Teach Hannibal the art of war? Good Zeno, 
Thou hast outliv’d thy wits. 


Hannibal. Let him alone. 
He’s a most learned man. 
Zeno. Tl ask thee first, 


How would’st thou form the phalanx? answer me! 
Hannibal. Why thus and thus. 
(Makes marks on the ground with his sword. 
Zeno. That's wrong; palpably wrong! 
That way Darius lost Arbela’s day. 
Observe me now! his adversary, thus, 
Great Alexander, did his phalanx form ; 
Strengthened his centre, careless of his wings, 
Drew up his legions thus, and led them on 
To certain triumph. 
Hannibal. Teach me something more! 
Zeno. \'ll teach thee what to shun—whate’er thy case, 
Shun stratagems—attempt not stratagems— 
In war they never prosper. 
Perdiccas. It had been . 
Better, perhaps, for Rome, if Hannibal 
Had heard thee, Zeno, lecture, years ago. 
Hannibal. Ob! but philosophy is in the right. 
I will offend no more—but say’st thou nothing 
Of the best manner to subsist my troops? 
Cleon and Pamphilo will think thee wanting 
Should’st thou omit the noblest theme of all. 
Shall they be fed on brains of nightingales ? 
Zeno. Such food as can be got—but, mark me well— 
Be not in haste—nor hurry the recruits, 
Wait for the reinforcements—take thy time— 
Then, when thy numbers reach the full amount, 
Place thyself thus, and lead them to the charge, 
Into the thickest of the battle plunge, 
Strike to the left and right— 
Hannibal. Brave, brave! good Zeno! 
Thou art the wisest of philosophers, 
And first of generals. But we must hence 
To put these noble theories in practice. 


The catastrophe is, of course, in accordance with 
the best authenticated traditions—Rome bullies, 
the hospitable king retracts his promise of protec- 
tion, and Hannibal takes Prusic acid, in preference 
to being delivered into the hands of his enemies. 

* The Reign of Lochrin, *‘ Soldanella, * The Fall 
of Warsaw, and ‘Jubal,’ must be content to group 
together as a partie carrée. We will not assert that 
they belong to that debateable land of poetry whose 
inhabitants are hateful both to gods and men—there 
are sufficient evidences of a good intention in all, to 
disarm the wrath of criticism, but scarcely enough of 
fulfilment to justify commendation. Of the four, 
‘ Jubal’ is decidedly the best; and as the author is 
a lady, we shall permit her to speak for all: — 





Zaida was the only child 
Of the Arab fierce and wild. 
She was beautiful and bright, 
As a spirit formed of light ; 
Slender was her form, and fair, 
As the Eastern Genii are ; 
Darker than the thunder-cloud, 
Unconfined her tresses flowed 
O’er a brow, whose clear dark hue 
Showed her veins’ transparent blue ; 
Eyes whose brightness seemed as caught 
From the beams of her own sun; 
Every glance with feeling fraught, 
As radiantly they shone; 
Lip of rose, and teeth of pearl,— 
Such the lovely Arab girl. 
* * * 


Worshipped by the rugged band, 
"Neath her father’s fierce command; 
In her look, her air, her mien, 

All, except in name, a queen; 

The proud glance of her dark eye 
Told at once unquestioned sway ; 
One who ne'er had met reply, 
Save—* To hear, is to obey.” 


And untutored to.repress 

Her young feelings’ warm excess, 
Every thought in her pure breast 
Was as readily expressed ; 

And in her barn | 

From dissimulation free, 

All who saw that face so fair, 
Saw the soul was written there. 








A Tour in Connaught. By C. O., author of 

‘Sketches in Ireland.’ Dublin: Curry & Co. 
Ir was the opinion of some ancient philosophers 
that every man has two souls, and that the many 
inconsistencies of humanity were owing to their 
opposition. Although the theory may not be 
applicable to all mankind, it appears to hold good 
so far as the author of this tour in Connaught is 
concerned, for his work seems to have emanated 
from two minds not only different but hostile, 
whose co-existence is a moral phenomenon that 
would perplex metaphysicians. The first and most 
iad ole is poetic in its temperament, full of 
sympathy with nature and mankind,—fond of 
traditionary lore, both for what it preserves of the 
past and illustrates of the present,—having a keen 
perception of humour, as the stamp and impress 
of character. The second mind is moulded in 
the form of the sourest puritanism, vowed to an 
eternal hate, not only of popery, but of every- 
thing that can be moulded into its semblance; so 
eager in attack as not to be always scrupulous 
in the choice of weapons; and this second mind 
has in many places blinded the moral sense of 
the first, and rendered it incapable of perceiving 
that the author records his own condemnation, 
and gives evidence of the worthlessness of his 
own testimony. While we lament the intole- 
rance with which this volume is so deeply tinged, 
—an intolerance by the way that seems “ to 
protest too much,” as if it were suspicious of 
itself, or assumed to disarm the suspicions of 
others,—we are far from withholding our appro- 
bation from those portions of the book written 
under the influence of the better spirit. C. O. 
has deeply studied the history, the antiquities, 
and the traditionary lore of Ireland; he tra- 
velled through a part of the country abounding 
in striking features, romantic scenery, and me- 
morials of the past, to each of which its appro- 
priate legend is attached—a part rarely visited by 
tourists, and which has nearly all the interest of 
an untouched country. Observing as little of 
formal arrangement as the author, we shall select 
some of the most striking legends and descrip- 
tions, chiefly those that best illustrate the cha- 
racter of the natives or the country. 

At Tyrrell’s house, a remarkable spot near the 
Boyne, our author collected some particulars 
respecting the youth of the Duke of Welling- 
ton :— 

“The Boyne flows lazily here amidst sedge and 
reeds—appearing but the dark drain of an immense 
morass—the discharge of the waste waters of the Bog 
of Allen. A strong position in time of war—Lord 
Wellington knows it well—he has often had his 





soldier eye upon it, his paternal mansion, Dangan, 
being not far off to the right, near Trim. How dif- 
ferent was the young fun-loving, comical, quizzing, 
gallanting*Captain Arthur Wellesley, when residing 
in his shooting-lodge between Summerhill and Dan- 
gan, from the stern, cautious, careworn Fabius c* the 
Peninsular war; the trifling, provoking, capricious 
sprig of nobility—half-dreaded, half-doated on by 
the women, hated by the men—the dry joker, the 
practical wit, the ne’er do well—despaired of, as 
good for nothing, by his own family, from the re- 
doubtable warrior of Waterloo—the great prime 
minister of England—like Julius Cesar, a roué con- 
verted into a hero.” 

The following legend is founded on the cir- 
cumstance of a rat being sculptured on a statue 
at Athlone:— 

“Peter Levis is said to have been an English 
monk who turned Protestant, and coming over to 
Ireland was made a dignitary of Christ Church ; being 
a man of great scientific and mechanical knowledge, 
Sir Henry Sidney sent him to superintend the erec- 
tion of this important bridge ; but being a turncoat, 
a righteous rat, vexed with such tergiversation, fol- 
lowed and haunted him—by day and night, at bed 
and board—on horseback or in boat, the disgusting 
vermin pursued him, slept on his pillow, and dipped 
and dabbled its tail or whisker in all he eat or drank 
—the church itself could not save him from the per- 
secution. One day in the church of St. Mary's, 
Athlone, he ventured to preach, and lo, this unclean 
beast kept peering at him with its bitter, taunting 
eye, all the time he was holding forth; and when he 
descended from the pulpit, after having dismissed 
the congregation, the cursed creature still remained 
mocking his reverence. This was too much—Master 
Levis presented a pistol, which he had always about 
him, to shoot it—the sagaci and t table 
animal, to avert the shot, leapt up on the pistol, as 
represented on the monument, and seizing the par- 
son’s thumb, inflicted such a wound as to bring on @ 
locked jaw, which terminated in his death.” 

Colman declares that wherever his hero went— 

He fear’d the rat might be descried, 
And all his fears were rat-ified. 

In the great cemetery at Clonmacnoise, C. O. 
witnessed an incident similar to that of which 
Mrs. Shelley has made use in the opening scene 
of ‘ Falkner’ :— 

“ One little boy, rather decently clad, seemed 
wandering about from tombstone to tombstone, read- 
ing their various legends, and at length I observed 
him accost a beggar-woman by the familiar name of 
Judy, and ask where was, his mother’s grave. ‘Oh 
then it’s I will tell you, alanna—and more than that 
would I do for your mammy’s son, for didn’t I folly 
along with, all the neighbours her berrin when you 
were not larger than my milk-pitcher, and its little 
she thought that your daddy would have put so soon 
a step-mother over her sweet charge; come, jewel, 
and I will put your two knees down upon the very 
spot where the bones rest of her who bore you.’” 

This incident for a moment overcame C. O.’s 
sectarian spirit, and he forgave the superstitious 
prayers, in admiration of filial simplicity and 
affection. 

Cong, in the county Mayo, is a celebrated 
place of pilgrimage; its natural formation is sin- 
gular, and it is described by our author with 
great fidelity. But the Abbey of Cong is scarcely 
less famous for its tombs of saints and kings 
than for the grave of Macnamara, the Irish Dick 
Turpin. The exploits of this man and his mare 
Moreen would not suffer on comparison with 
those of Turpin and Black Bess, and in these 
days of highwaymen heroes, we deem it fair to 
let C. O.’s guide, “little Padsey,” state his claims 
for self and hero, in opposition to Mr. Ains- 
worth. 

“* Well now, Padsey, tell me all about this Mac- 
namara.” 

“* Why, sir, he was a terrible man—I believe he 
was from the county Clare—but any how he kept in 
those parts, for the sake of the caves, and it's very 
near the mountains, where he could run to when 
things came to the worst with him ; and he robbed 
the world from Munster up to Sligo; and after all it 
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was not himself that was great, but his mare—for 
she was the jewel of a crathur—he'd rob a man in 
the county of Clare, and Moreen, the mare, would 
carry him off in such a jiffey that he’d be here in no 
time, -He saved his life in that way. They swore 
he robbed aman near Limerick ; he swore and proved 
it too, that he slept that night in Cong; the judge 
said it was impossible he could so shortly be in two 
places—barring he was a bird—it was certainly true 
for him, only that it was Moreen that carried him 
through. Oh, sir, sure Moreen could lep anywhere 
—she lepped up with Macnamara on her back, into 
a drawing-room window, where a company of Galway 

uires were carousing, and he robbed them all, and 
then he bounced out again. But the same Moreen 
did more than ever she did, one day in Joyce country. 
Macnamara made the snug farmers amongst the 
mountains pay him what he called his black rint; 
and once on a time when he was hunted. out of all 
the flat country and the sodgers were after him from 
Tuam and Castlebar, and Ballinrobe, and he was 
here amongst the caves and rocks; so he bethought 
him of gathering his rint in Joyce country, and off 
he set to the foot of Mamture mountain, and he was 
mighty cross‘all out, and not a thing would he have 
bat the eash, no meal or malt would do him, and 
gold he must have that was scarce; so one said, and 
another said, is it not a queer thing that all of us 
should be paying to this rapparee rapscallion—(not 
a people in the wide world fonder of money than 
these Joyces)—and he, after all, but one little man, 
not so big as any one of ourselves; so they all rose, 
and they shouted, and they ran at him, and one man 
had_ his scythe, and the other his loy, and the other 
his stone, and they were going to murther him, and 
they had him hemmed in; on one side was Lough 
Corrib, and on the other was a high rock, and a big 
Joyce was lifting his loy to split his skull, when 
Macnamara gave a chirp to Moreen, and up she 
sprung, thirty feet in height was the rock, she made 
no. more of it than she would of skipping over a 
potato trench; she brought him out of their reach in 
a thrice, and him she carried to Cong, as safe as you 
are, master, and safer; the marks of where she 
landed up on the rock are there yet-—the people will 
shew it you, if you go that way, not a word of lie in 
it ; but may be, your honour, I have tired you about 
Mac and Moreen.’ 

“© Oh, no, Padsey, have you anything more to 
say ?” 

“* Och, then, that I have; sure he once sold his 
mare, for he was a great card-player, and so it was 
he lost all be could rap or run; the devil's child, 
that he was, he staked and lost poor Moreen, and if 
you were to see him next day when the man came 
to carry her away, it would make your heart sick ;— 
so, says he to her owner, sir, would you be pleased 
just for to give me one ride of her before she goes, 
I'll be bound I°ll show you what's in her. So sir, do 
.you see yonder piers ?’—and here Paddy pointed to 
an ancient gateway where there were the remains of 
very lofty piers,—‘ Sir, the gate was up at this time 
higher far than a man would reach—so Mac mount- 
ed, and dashed Moreen at the gate, and sure enough 
she topped it in style ; but if she did, whether it was 
that the knowing crathur had a thought in her that 
her master was going to give her up or not—any how 
myself cannot tell, but when she came to the ground 
she fell down as dead and never rose again. Poor 
Moreen’s heart was broke! and poor Macnamara 
did not long survive her; he ordered himself to be 
buried along with her, in that snug corner, and there 
they are, and never was the likes of man and mare 
from that day to this.’” 


A legend of a different nature belongs to 
Croagh Patrick, so famous in song,— 
F ‘Twas on the top of this high hill 

St. Patrick preach’d a sarmint, 

Which drove the frogs into the bogs, 
And banish’d all the varmint ; 

The frogs went hop, the toads went slop, 
Piump dash into the water, 

And the bastes committed suicide 
For to save themselves from slaughter. 


This legend of St. Patrick’s struggle with the 
serpents is told by C. O. with good-natured 
humour, but we pass it over to reach an “ ower 
, true. tale,”—a ‘le of superstition, but. also of 
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reaching beyond the tomb, and fastening on 
eternity.” 

“ Just near the top was a little flat—‘ There sir,’ 
says the guide, ‘just there, a poor woman and her 
two childer perished not long ago—the crathur’s 
husband had died of a decay, and left her desolate, 
and it was not her low state, without any one to do 
a hand’s turn for herself and her children, that grieved 
her—but it was that she had no means to get masses 
said for his poor sowl ; and she thought of him every 
night suffering away in purgatory, and crying out in 
the middle of the flame, * Oh, Biddy jewel, can’t you 
help me out of this torment.’ So she thought of 
coming up here to the Reek; it was not the season 
at all for such a work, it was long after Hollantide, 
and not a pilgrim had passed up for many a long day; 
but poor Biddy was resolved to set out, for why, her 
dear Darby was a suffering; and as she was a lone 
woman, and had no one to leave her two children 
with, she took them with her and faced the moun- 
tain ; it was, as I said, a bad season; the day wet 
and windy, and some of the neighbours who saw her 
going up, shook their heads, and wished that God 
would get her safe over her blessed work—nobody 
can tell whether she went through all her stations or 
not; the crathur any how tried her best, and -night 
came down on her; and such a night—the storm set 
in from the north-west, the ocean came tumbling in 
from the head of Achill—the rain that poured thick, 
soft, and sweeping below, was all hard driving sleet 
on the mountain. To this spot poor Biddy retreated 
for shelter, and nothing had she to save herself and 
her little ones but her poor threadbare cloak. To 
make my story short, the neighbours fearing for her 
went up next morning in search of her, and here they 
found her and the little things beside her all stiff and 
huddled together ; the cloak was wrapped round the 
childer—the poor fond mother (heavens be her rest, 
and sure it is she is there, dying when doing such a 
holy work) had stripped her own body of its covering 
to save those she loved better than her own life, and 
all to no purpose.’ ” 

We have read this work with sorrow; it is 
painful to find a writer, who is manifestly a 
scholar and a gentleman, preaching hostility to 
five-sixths of his countrymen in the name of a 
religion that proclaims “ Peace on earth, good- 
will towards men.” But so it is in Ireland. 


What more from her saints can Hibernia require? 
St. Bridget, of yore, like a dutiful daughter, 
Supplied her, ‘tis said, with perpetual fire, 
And Saints keep her now in eternal hot water. 
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TRUTHS AND FICTIONS OF THE MIDDLE AGEs. 


Antiquarian research, long confined to the clas- 
sical epochs of Greek and Roman history, has been, 
of late years, directed to the Middle Ages—a period 
which may be regarded as the infancy of modern 
society ; for in it are to be found the roots of our 
language, our laws, our institutions, our manners, 
and, in some degree, of our creeds. The pleasure 
derived from this study is similar to that which re- 
sults from the reminiscences of childhood; but we 
must never forget that much of this literature was 
designed for the cradle and the nursery of civiliza- 
tion. Thus viewed, even so much of the literature 
of the Middle Ages as is generally regarded as barren 
and unprofitable will be found equally amusing and 
instructive; @ meaning will appear in its absurdity, 
a lurking purpose of wisdom in its wildest aber- 
rations. Were any one of us to have the thoughts 
and imaginings of our youth suddenly unfolded to 
our matured judgment, in all their former strength 
and weakness, we should doubtlessly find theories as 
wild, guesses as strange, and conclusions as unsup- 
ported, as any to be found in the range of legendary 
lore; our laugh at ourselves would be just as hearty, 
as that with which the nineteenth century greets the 
creeds and opinions of the tenth. 

In tracing the history of an individual mind, it is 
often curious to observe the changes undergone by an 
erroneous impression, before it is finally eradicated ; 
in most instances we shall find, that it does not dis- 
appear until it has become linked with some ludi- 
crous association ; and we think that this principle 
would supply a test by which the age of the different 
versions in which the legends appear might be deter- 
mined with some accuracy. That whimsical Norse 
tale,‘ The Ride of the Lapland Witch,’ no longer 
exists for us in its old terrific form, the ludicrous is 
mingled with the horrible, as will at once appear 
from a few specimens :— 


She spoke the spell which summons from hell 
The horrid spirits of evil ; 

They obeyed her behest, and thus she address'd 
The tallest and ugliest devil :— 

“I wearied my broomstick on yesternight, 
While taking my usual ride, 

To a supper in Scotland I wish to take flight, 
So on you will I get astride.” 


The remonstrances of the demon, and the threats 
of the witch, could not be translated, without a more 
intimate knowledge of Billingsgate rhetoric than we 


{ have the good fortune to possess ; so we pass on toa 


specimen of demoniac politeness, immediately after 
the witch's wrath had been roused by an attempt to 
shake her from the saddle :— 
She pinch’d and she cuff’d her poor courser sore, 
Who shouted with pain and passion ; 
But, dreading her power, he said no more 
Than “ Ma’am, that’s an ugly fashion.” 
One incident of the journey must be quoted :— 


The Astronomer Royal of Denmark that night 
Was watching a planet's course, 

And knew not what to make of the witch's flight, 
As she passed on herdemon horse. 

“There's something between us and beautiful Venus, 
Which darkens all my glass.” 

The witch heard the phrase, and, to his amaze, 
Called down, ‘‘ Hold your tongue, you ass!" 

In this, and in many similar versions of ancient 
legends, there is manifestly a spirit of ridicule re- 
sulting from incredibility, which at once proves that 
the story has been modernized ; and, indeed, the 
best points in the judgment of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, are the humorous additions. In a genuine 
legend, there are no such signs of unbelief; the 
witches and the saints perform wonders which it is 
scarcely possible for any person to read in these days 
without some ludicrous association, but which the 
writers of the Middle Ages relate in the full persua- 
sion that they could never provoke a smile. 

The explanation of natural phenomena is, in every 
country, the great source of popular legends. The 
Greeks and Romans attributed every strange occur- 
rence and unusual appearance to the interference of 
the gods; the Catholics of the Middle Ages ascribed 
them to the miraculous powers of the saints; and the 
Protestants in the first centuries after the Reforma- 
tion explained them by the agency of magic. It is 
singular, indeed, to find, that the miracles of the 
Romish saints, and the wonders wrought by the Pro- 
testant witches, often coincide in the most minute 





particulars, only differing as to the spiritual.agency. 
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This fact, which has not. escaped the notice of old 
controversialists, seems to us to mark a progress in 
intelligence, for the saints come nearer to natural 

ncy than the gods, and the witches are a further 
pl towards probability. It would be a curious, 
and not a useless speculation, to trace thus the pro- 
gress of superstition in its theories of spiritual 

ncy ; but we must, for the present, confine our 
attention to the legends of the saints, and especially 
to such as illustrate the state of knowledge just be- 
fore the revival of literature. 

“The quantity of phenomena explained by super- 
natural agency may be regarded as a measure of 
civilization in dark ages and countries. When we 
find miracles worked to hold a candle, to extinguish 
a fire, to churn butter, and to extract a thorn, we 
may be assured that science is almost wholly un- 
known, Let us now examine some of the legends of 
the saints with this view, and see how far they give 
us information of the state of knowledge. Perhaps 
at some future occasion we may similarly examine 
the history of witches. fol 

It'is recorded of Saint Dominic, that he was de- 
voted to study and prayer at all hours. The Devil, 
though jealous of his eminent virtues, allowed him 
to pursue his course in peace during the day, but 
sent a malicious imp named Cosbi, who played him 
a thousand pranks every night. On one occasion, 
Cosbi amused himself by blowing out the candle ; 
the saint, for some time, bore this with great good 
humour, but at length, growing impatient, he said, 
“Master Cosbi, you have been extinguishing the 
candle for your pleasure, you must now hold it for 
mine, until I finish my appointed task.” The demon 
was forced to obey; he held the candle until it 
burned down to his claws, but the saint still com- 
pelled him to hold on, and Cosbi got a sore paw, 
which cured him of playing tricks on the saints for 
the future. 

Saint Bernard was one day driving in a cart; the 
Devil smashed the wheel, and gave the holy man 
an upsets; but Bernard ordered Satan to bend his 
body into a circular form, and take the place of the 
wheel he had broken. Bernard then drove the cart 
over a rough rocky road, and poor Satan received so 
many bruises, that our authority declares he will not 
recover from them for the rest of his life.¢ 

Saint Francis began his career of holiness by rob- 
bing his father in order to bestow charity upon a 
hospital of lepers, and build a church at the recom- 
mendation of a crucifix, which did him the honour 
of personally requesting his assistance. The father 
of the saint brought him asa criminal before the 
bishop, when Francis stripped himself naked, re- 


nounced his parentage, clothed himself in tied 
a rope round his loins, and went to preach the duty 
of renouncing all worldly possessions. He was so 


humble, that he called animals, plants, and even the 
elements, his brothers. He was so fervent, that he 
preached to birds, fishes, sheep, and horses; he was 
so venerable, that the birds caressed him, sung to 
him, or were silent at his command. Some of this 
saint’s miracles are more than usually whimsical. He 
was once preaching to a crowded congregation— 
But while he spake, a braying ass 
Did sing most loud and clear. 

The auditory was thrown into confusion; but 
Francis, turning round to the animal, said— My 
brother donkey, keep yourself quiet, and permit me 
to preach to the people.” Upon which the sapient 
beast placed its head between its legs, in an attitude 
of attention, and remained perfectly quiet. Qn an- 
other occasion, a furious wolf came into the city, 
and, bit several people, Amid the general terror, 
Francis went up to. the wolf, and said—* Brother 
wolf, if you will promise me not to go on with these 
mischievous pranks, I will engage that the citizens 
here shall regularly supply you with food.” Brother 
wolf bowed his head very reverently, as much as to 
say, that he. desired no better bargain. “Pledge 
your honour to’the agreement,” said the saint. 
Brother wolf lifted up his right fore-paw, and placed 
it in the hand of brother Francis, with all imaginable 





t ‘ Medulla Vite Bernardi, Antverp. 1653. In this edi- 
tion there is an engraving of the scene, in which full justice 
is done to the ugliness of the Devil. 
¢.Asino quem nemo tenere poteret, dixit, “ Frater 
Sauted ache peSehs seins teker exene Sine ot tll deoeted. 
nus crura sna, et stetit 5 
—Barth. Pisin vita St. Franc. p. 146. ar be 





politeness, . The saint then addressed.the wondering 
crowd—* My brother wolf, whom you see here, pro- 
mises to liye in peace with you, if you treat him 
kindly, and supply his necessities, as I have pledged 
myself that you will.” The whole assembly vowed 
that the wolf should want for nothing. The saint 
then said—* Now, brother wolf, do you bind yourself 
strictly to keep your promise ?” e wolf bent his’ 
knees, placed his right paw on his left breast, and 
made a graceful bow. During the two years that the 
animal lived, he quietly went from door to door, 
receiving his pittance according to agreement, and 
keeping good terms, not only with the citizens, but 
with all the dogs of the town. Women, it appears, 
were less obedient to the saint than wolves or donkeys. 
One day, whilst he was preaching, a woman disturbed 
him by playing the tamborine: he exhorted her to be 
quiet, but she persevered ; upon which Francis called 
upon Satan to remove the nuisance, and she was car- 
ried off through the air. 

These legends of the saints are. more than twenty- 
five thousand in number ; sacred and profane history 
equally supplied hints to the compilers ;. but there 
are some ¢ jstics which deserve notice in the 
narratives of the different national patrons. Extra- 
vagant penances are the chief merits of the Asiatic 
and Egyptian saints; piety and learning are usually 
attributed to those of southern Europe; the Ger- 
manic legends display a wild spirit of adventure, and 
not unfrequently a ferocious intolerance, probably 
derived from the sanguinary worship of Odin ; while 
there is a childish simplicity in the Celtic narratives, 
and especially in those of the Welsh .and Irish, 
which exalts the most ordinary incidents into mira- 
culous interferences. We take the following enume- 
ration of a few of the wonders ascribed to St. Brigid 
from the ‘ Triad of Irish Saints,’ (Patrick, Columba, 
and Brigid,) published at Louvain, a.v. 1647. We 
spare our readers a detail of the absurd penances by 
which the holy maid arrived at saintly perfection :— 
No saint was so rigid as Irish St. Brigid, 

Whose sanctity reached to her feet ; 

As barefoot she rang’d, into fountains were chang’d 

The kennels she cross’d in the street.§ 


With charity burning, she gave all her churning 
To the poor, who in Lreland abound ; 

When lo! with fresh creaming the barrel was streaming, 
And butter o’erflowed on the ground. 


Thrice a day she would dish up fresh milk for the bishop, 
And yet her cow never went dry ; 

She put out her pail, in a tempest of hail, 
And fresh butter eame down from the sky. 

Her sheep once while feeding, the weather unheeding, 
She was drench’d by a torrent of rain ; 

But on a bright ray, that just crossed her way, 
Her garments were soon dried again.|| 

She sent to St. Sanan,* cheese and salt cross the Shannon ; 
They floated unhurt through the flood; 

She sought fruit in spring, and, O wonderful thing! 
Ripe apples came forth from the bud. 

One night ata party, all jovial and hearty, 
The guests found their liquor to fail ; 

But Brigid declared the jug should not be spar’d, 
So she chang’d all the water to ale. 

Lame men she set walking, and dumb women talking, 
But stopp’d husbands’ ears to save strife ; 

It needs not to write, how she gave the blind sight, 
And she once raised an infant to life. 


But the piety of Brigid, it seems, was not imitated 
by her countrywomen; the legends of the Irish 
saints abound with anecdotes of the efforts made by 
the ladies to withdraw them from their hermitages 
and deserts. Every one knows the legend of Saint 
Kevin :— 

By that lake whose gloomy shore, 
Skylark never wanders o'er, &c. 

But: Saint Fiacre is less celebrated: this hymn, 
sung at his funeral service, tells how his wicked wife 
tried to force him back into the world :— 

Damnat opus malefici, 
Diffamat artem magici; 


Presentandus hie presidi, 
Lassus insedit lapidi ;— 





§-On one occasion into milk, p. 529; and om anether 
into honey, p. 538. 

|| St. Brigid was not the only saint who used a sun- 
beam as a clothes-line ; similar y was displayed by 
St. Gaur, St. Florence, and St. Deicola. The biographer of 
Deicola says that the event is not improbable, because 
‘* a ray of light, according to the definition of philosophers, 
my a condensation of air.”’"— Vide Acta Sanctorum, in 


. ‘Senanus, or Sananus, satirized by Moore for want of 
gallantry.—See Irish Metodies. 








~ Lapis cedit nec ceditur 
Petre sedes insculpitur ; 
O femine nequitia 
Petre major duritia. 

Our gallantry prevents us from hazarding a version 
of these lines, so we quote the -translation, from a 
number of the ‘ Dublin University Magazine.’ 

She raised the hideous ery of witch up, 

And down upon him brought the bishop; 
Meanwhile the saint, such toil oppress‘d him, 
Sat down upon a stone to rest him. 


His sacred seat the stone indented, 

And left its holy mark imprinted ; 

Whereby that hussy, ‘twas evine'd on, 

That woman's heart's more hard than whinstone. 

Equally strange miracles abound in the histories 
of other saints:.a raven supplies Paul the Hermit 
with food for ten years—a pigeon brings the eucharist 
to St. Elmo—dueks worship at the command of 
St. Nicholas—a mule proves the mystery of transub- 
stantiation—and St. Coletta’s lamb kneels very reve- 
rentially at -mass.. But in these examples we ap- 
proach a new class of legends—those manifestly 
invented for a fraudulent purpose,+ which would re- 
quire to be examined separately. 

Guizot, Charpentier, and Villemain maintain, that 
the legends should be simply regarded as. the poetry 
and romance of the dark ages, but it would be no dif- 
ficult task to show, that many of them had a direct 
political tendency: indeed, reports of miracles had 
always a very suspicious coincidence, in point of 
time, with the questions at issue between the Church 
and the State. -Even towards the close-of the six- 
teenth century, Sandoval, Bishop of Pampeluna, as- 
sured the Spaniards, that Protestantism was odious 
to God, for that he had himself seen the sun standing 
still while Charles V. was completing his victory 
over the Lutherans at Miihlberg. 

We have ‘hitherto looked over the infantine 
stories of the Middle Ages, for the legends of the 
saints belong chiefly to the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies, when civilization was in its cradle, although 
it must be admitted that they continued much later 
to amuse “ children of a larger growth.” On a future 
occasion, we may take the legends and treatises 
which mark progress, especially those connected 
with history and science, both of which suffered as 
much as religion from the imaginations of the 
legend writers, 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Iw our abstract of proceedings at the last meeting 
of the Geographical Society, we announced the re- 
discovery of the Aurora Islands, by Mr. Burrows, of 
New York, during a recent voyage to the South 
Atlantic.’ A letter from our United States Corre- 
spondent gives us'some particulars of this expedition, 
which are romantic enough to deserve to be re- 
corded. It appears, that some few years since a 
neighbour and friend of Mr. Burrows, a Capt. John- 
son, after consulting with, and communicating to him 
his views and intentions, sailed from New York to 
the Antarctic Seas. Letters were received from 
Johnson when in a high latitude, and still sailing 
south, since which no information has been received 
either from or of him. These circumstances weighed 
upon the mind of Burrows, who thinking there was 
a possibility of rescuing his friend, resolved to follow 
the example of Capt. Back, and to proceed in search 
of him. ‘Two small vessels were accordingly fitted 
out for the expedition. The success in the principal 
object has been but small, although the hazards run 
were t, and the labours most oppressive. When 
five sary beyond the Falklands, they fell in with 
a‘ field of icebergs twenty-five miles in length, the 
whole presenting the same uniform appearance as 
a sheet of new.made ice. They found large bays 
and good harb d the iceberg, but no anchor- 
age except by fastening to the ice. The outer edge 
was on all sides.a perpendicular cliff about 300 feet 
high, and so similar:to the a of many shores, 
particularly the chalky cliffs of England, that it could 
only be known as ice from the thermometer or by 
approaching very near to it. Subsequently Mr. 
Burrows, when exploring -in his boat, was wrecked 
on an. iceberg, but he was rescued by another boat 
driven by accident to the spot, where for three days 
he and his crew had been without food. For six 


t+ Most of them are designed to establish the mystery of 
transubstantiation, or the duty of paying tithes, 
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months he persevered, but without discovering any 
positive evidence of the fate of his friend. He found, 
indeed, clear traces of eight different wrecks, a house 
constructed from the wrecked vessels, and fitted up 
as a winter residence, several graves near it, and one 
body not interred. What a history “in little” is 
there in this last fact! 

It is needful for us to note with satisfaction the 
recent triumph of the Cheap Postage Bill in the 
House of Commons:—we must also advert, with 
less pleasure, to the postponement of the considera- 
tion of the Copyright question, in the same assembly. 
But our opinions concerning both measures have 
been already so fully uttered, that further expatiation 
would be superfluous. To this memorandum of such 
proceedings in Parliament as concern our world of 
action, may be added, without unfitness, a line no- 
ticing the recent death of Mr. W. M. Praed, M.P.,— 
not on the score of his political achievements, but in 
the remembrance of the high literary promise mani- 
fested by him when a very young man. We remem- 
ber, in particular, his contributions to Knight’s Quar- 
terly Magazine, contemporaneous with Mr. Macau- 
lay’s first critical essays and Huguenot ballads. 
Mr. Praed’s serio-comic legends in the Whistlecraft 
vein, but not in the Whistlecraft measures, are far 
too graceful and piquant to be wholly forgotten. 


We last week mentioned that Dr. Buckland had 
been elected Corresponding Member of the Institute 
of France, in the room of M. Reboul, but were not 
at the time aware, that of eleven candidates sub- 
mitted for selection from, seven were English, a 
fact sufficiently gratifying to British pride. We 
also announced that the Chamber of Deputies had 
voted pensions to M. Daguerre and M. Niepce. We 
have since received the Report, presented by M. Arago 
to the Chamber, on which that body came to the 
vote. We had intended to have translated the 
principal passages, but find that it is merely a repeti- 
tion of facts which have appeared at different times 
in this journal, and throws no light upon the secret 
of the invention. 

Mr. Balfe (so the daily journals announce) is about 
to present himself to the public in a new capacity— 
namely, as the lessee of the English Opera House ; 
which theatre, it is further said, has been engaged, 
on the cessation of his term of occupancy, by a com- 
pany of theatrical gentlemen, with Mr. G. Bennett 
at their head. Few rumours are current concerning 
the Autumnal Musical Festivals, beyond the engage- 
ment of Spohr at Norwich, already announced ; to 
which, we believe, may be added that of Madame 
Persiani. It is exceeding our strict usage to notice 
any exhibitions of art which are private; and yet it 
is impossible not to break the custom, when we 
are enabled to gossip about a rarity of such remark- 
able interest as the violoncello playing of M, Bern- 
hard Romberg, the patriarch of his instrument ; one 
of whose objects, in paying London a flying visit, is 
to make arrangements for publishing the result of his 
life’s experience, in the form of an elementary work. 
Time has, of course, told its tale on M. Romberg’s 
great powers; but enough remains of the most 
thorough command over the bow and the strings— 
enough of manly, graceful, honest expression—as dis- 
tinguished from the affectations of the newer school, 
—to assure us that his European reputation has been 
neither falsely built up nor foolishly perpetuated. 
M. Romberg’s tone is superior to that of any violon- 
cellist we have ever heard, because fuller of life; the 
drawback upon all instruments so essentially grave 
in sound, being a certain heaviness, which many 
have attempted to relieve or disguise by artifices any 
thing but legitimate. With M. Romberg, however, 
the very lowest bass notes have a clearness and 
crispness, totally devoid of thinness or harshness, 
which are new to us; and thus his performance— 
setting aside the speciality of entire mastery over an 
instrument of great difficulty—has a general fresh- 
ness and interest separating it from all the other 
violoncello playing with which w we are familiar. 


NOW OPEN. 
DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

NEW EXHIBITION.—THE CORONATION of HER MA- 
JESTY QUEEN VICTORIA, in Westminster Abbey, and the 
INTERIOR of the CHURCH of SANTA CROCE, at Florence, 
with all the effects of Light and Shade from Noon till Midnight. 
Both Pajntings are by Le Cugvatigr Bouton.—Open from 
-Ten till Five. 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


The GALLERY. with a selection of PICTURES 3by ANCIENT 
MASTERS of the Italian, Spanish, Flemish, Dutch, and French 
Schools, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the | ceed until Six 
in the Evening. Admission, ls.; Catalogu 

WILLIAM i BARNARD, Keeper. 


ROYAL GALLERY OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE, 
ADELAIDE StREeET, WEST STRAND. 

Brilliant Phenomena of Polarized Light, shown by_Mr. 
Goddard's Polariscope. Musical Performances on the Aolo- 

hon, v3 Mr. Warne. The only living specimen of the cele- 
rated Electric Eel ever brought to this countr; , completing the 
extensive means for showing Electricity an lagnetism w ich 
distinguish this Institution. Performance on the new uble 
Accordion by M. Reisner, of Paris, on cpenazs and Fridays at 
3o’clock. The exhibition of the Invisible Girl, as well as other 
attractive novelties, in — to the Chemical Illustrations, 
Microscope, Steam Gun, & 

Open daily at Ten a.m. Admittance, ls. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

June 20.—John William Lubbock, Esq., V.P. and 
Treasurer, in the chair. 

Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart., M.P., Edwin 
Guest, Esq., and John Hogg, Esq., M.A., were elected 
Fellows. 

* Additional Experiments on the Formation of 
Alkaline and Earthy Bodies by Chemical Action 
when Carbonic Acid is present,’ by Robert Rigg, 
Esq.—The author gives a detailed account of several 
experiments in which sugar, water, and yeast only 
were employed, and from which he deduces the con- 
clusion that alkaline and earthy matters are formed 
by chemical action. In one set of experiments, some 
of which were made in silver, others in china, and 
others in glass apparatus, after the vinous fermenta- 
tion had gone on during five days, the quantity of 
ashes obtained was, in the silver apparatus eighteen, 
in the china nineteen, and in the glass fifteen times 
greater than the previous quantity. A further exa- 
mination of these ashes showed that they consisted of 
potass, soda, lime, and a residue not acted upon by 
muriatic acid. The author states that, however irre- 
concileable to our present chemical knowledge this 
important conclusion may at first sight appear, yet 
when it is taken in connexion with the decomposition 
of other vegetable matter, and with the phenomena 
which accompany the growth of plants, it may not 
excite surprise; and may be regarded as in harmony 
with the phenomena of natural science. He con- 
cludes by offering suggestions towards extending the 
inquiry into the subject of formation of bones of 
animals by the action of the powers inherent in their 
organization. 

*On the Constitution of the Resins,’ Parts II. & 
III., by J. F. W. Johnston, Esq.—In this paper the 
author, pursuing the train of investigation of which 
he has already given an account in a former com- 
munication, gives tabulated results of his chemical 
examination of several varieties of gamboge, and for- 
mule expressing their chemical constitution. A de- 
tailed account is given of the properties of the gam- 
bodic acid, and of the salts it forms with various bases, 
such as the gambodiates of potash and soda, of am- 
monia, and of different earths and metals, particu- 
larly lime, strontia, magnesia, lead, copper, zinc, and 
silver. He concludes from this investigation that the 
most probable formula for gamboge is Cy Ho3 O3. 
In the analysis, however, of every specimen, there 
occurred a deficiency of carbon, amounting to nearly 
one per cent.; a deficiency supposed to be due to a 
change produced during the preparation of the na- 
tural resin for the market. By a heat of 400° Fahr. 
gamboge undergoes a partial decomposition ; a resin, 
soluble in alcohol, being formed; and another resin, 
insoluble in thatmenstruum: the formula representing 
the latter being Cy Hz». Og. Gamboge forms with 
the metallic oxides numerous salts, the existence and 
constitution of which, however, the experiments of 
the author only render probable. The inquiries of 
the author were next directed to the chemical con- 
stitution of the resin of guaiacum, and to the proper- 
ties of the salts it forms with various bases. He then 
examines the acaroid resin, which exudes from the 
Xanthorreea hastilis, and is often known by the name 
of Botany-bay resin, or yellow gum; and finds its 
formula to be Cy Hoo Oy2, showing that it contains 
more oxygen than any other resinous substance 
hitherto analyzed. 

The general conclusions drawn by the author from 
these researches are the following :— 

1, Many of the resins may be represented by for- 


ee 
mulz exhibiting their elementary constitution, and 
the weight of their equivalents, in which 40 C is a 
constant quantity. 

2. There appear to be groups, in which the equi- 
valents, both of carbon and the hydrogen, are con- 
stant, the oxygen only varying; and others, in which 
the hydrogen alone varies, the two other elements 
being constant. 

In the third part of the same series of investigations, 
the author examines the constitution of the resin 
of Sandarach of commerce, which he finds to consist 
of three different kinds of resin, all of which pos- 
sess acid properties. In like manner he finds that 
the resin of the Pinus abies, or spruce fir, commonly 
called Thus or ordinary Frankincense, consists of two 
acid resins; the one easily soluble in alcohol, the 
other sparingly soluble in that menstruum, The. gum 
resin olibanum, of commerce, was found to consist of 
a mixture of at least two gum resins, the resinous 
ingredient of each of which differs from that of the 
other in composition and properties. 

*On the Phosphates,’ by J. Dalton, D.C.L.— 
The author takes a review of the labours of preceding 
chemists which bear upon the subject of the atomic 
constitution of phosphoric acid, and the salts in which 
it enters as a constituent; and shows their conformity 
with the views he has already advanced on the sub- 
ject. A supplement is added, giving an account of 
the effects of various degrees of heat on the salt de- 
nominated the pyrophosphate of soda. 

‘On the Arseniates,’ by the Same.—The author 
here examines the conformity of the results of the 
analysis of the salts of arsenic with his theory, in the 
same manner as he has done with the phosphates in 
the preceding paper. 

*On the Markings of the Eel-back Dun variety of 
the Horse, common in Scotland,’ by W. Macdonald. 
—The author states some observations which he has 
made on the coloured marks apparent in a variety of 
the horse, common in Scotland, and there called the 
Eel-back Dun, and which afford grounds for doubting 
the accuracy of the conclusions deduced in a paper, 
by the late Earl of Morton, published in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions for 1820. The title of the 
paper referred to is ‘A Communication of a singular 
fact in Natural History,’ namely, that a young ches- 
nut mare of seven-eighths Arabian blood, after pro- 
ducing a female hybrid by a male quagga, had sub- 
sequently produced, by a fine black Arabian horse, a 
filly and a colt, both of which had the character of 
the Arabian breed as decidedly as could be expected 
where fifteen-sixteenths of the blood are Arabian, 
but in colour, in the hair of their manes, and the 
markings of the back and legs, bore striking resem- 
blance to the quagga. The author, finding that simi- 
lar markings are very commonly met with on the 
Eel-back dun ponies of Scotland, suggests, that as 
the breed of the mare in question was not pure, she 
may have inherited the tendency to those peculiar 
markings. He moreover observes, that the cross bar 
markings on the legs are not found in the quagga, 
but only in the zebra, which is a species quite dis- 
tinct from the quagga ; a fact which he considers as 
completely overturning the reasoning by which the 
conclusious stated in Lord Morton’s paper were de- 
duced. The facts, he thinks, admit of a more natural 
explanation, and one more consistent with the known 
physiological laws of developement, by supposing the 
stain in the purity of the mare’s Arab blood to have 
arisen from the circumstance of an early progenitor 
of the mare having belonged to the Eel-backed dun 
variety, the peculiarities of which re-appeared in a 
later generation. 

‘Report of a Geometrical Measurement of the 
Height of the Aurora Borealis above the Earth,’ 
by the Rev. J. Farquharson, L.L.D.—The principal 
object to which the author directed the inquiries of 
which he here gives an account, is the determination 
by geometrical measurement of the height of the 
aurora borealis, and of the altitude and azimuth of the 
point to which the streamers seem to converge, and 
which has been termed the centre of the corona: these 
latter determinations constituting important data for 
enabling us to form a clear conception of the whole 
definite arrangement and progress of the meteor, and 
also a correct judgment of the degree of reliance to 
be placed on the methods employed for measuring 
its height above the earth. The paper is chiefly occu- 





pied with the details of the observations made or 
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collected by the author, with their critical discussion, 
with the correction of some misapprehensions which 
have existed respecting the views stated by the 
author in his former papers, and with a reply to the 
strictures of M. Arago on those views. The result 
of the geometrical measurement of one particular 
aurora, gave as the height of its upper edge, 5,693 
feet above the level of the Manse at Alford; and 
the vertex of its arch was found to be 14,831 feet 
northward of the same place. The vertical exten- 
sion of the fringe of streamers was 3,212 feet ; leav- 
ing 2,481 feet for the height of the lower edge above 
the level of Alford. The tops of the Corean hills, 
immediately under the aurora, are about 1,000 feet 
higher than that level; so that the lower edge of 
the arch was only 1,500 feet above the summit of 
that range of hills. 

‘On the structure and functions of the Spleen,’ 
by T. G. Hake, M.D.—The author, passing in review 
the various opinions which have been advanced by 
anatomists respecting the intimate structure of the 
spleen, arrives at the conclusion that hitherto only 
vague premature inductions have been made. It is 
generally admitted that the fibrous envelope of this 
organ is formed of the external fibres of the splenic 
vein; and that from the internal surface of this en- 
velope fibrous prolongations are continued into the 
interior of its substance, giving support to a fine cel- 
lular membrane, which is continuous with the edges, 
and variously reflected so as to constitute cells. The 
parenchyma, or solid structure of the spleen, every- 
where accompanies these membranous productions, 
and forms the exterior walls of the cells ; being com- 
posed of branches of the splenic arteries, of the 
granular terminations of those arteries constituting 
the splenic grains of Malpighi, of venules, which 
ramify around the splenic grains, and of cellules, into 
which the venules open, and from which the splenic 
veins take their rise. The author concludes, as the 
result of his inquiries, that a dilatable cellular tissue 
exists, containing venous blood, between the granules 
within which the arteries terminate, and the venules 
on the outer side of the splenic grains: that the 
venous membrane, which is continued from the cells 
to the cellules, as well as to the venules, becoming 
more and more attenuated, but without changing its 
essential structure, gradually loses its tubular form, 
and resumes its primitive character of cellular tissue ; 
and that the artery, in like manner, is limited in its 
distribution within the granules by a cellular struc- 
ture, which becomes vicarious of it, and determines 
the function it has to perform. The author, in con- 
clusion, offers some observations on the probable 
functions of the spleen. He considers the opinion 
which supposes that organ to be distended, at par- 
ticular times, with arterial blood, as being completely 
refuted by the evidence derived from the preceding 
account of its minute structure; and suggests the 
probability of the spleen being rather a diverticulum 
for venous blood. The paper was accompanied by 
seven drawings illustrating the structures described. 

‘On the conditions of Equilibrium of an Incom- 
pressible Fluid, the particles of which are acted upon 
by Accelerating Forces,’ by James Ivory, Esq., 
K.H., M.A., F.R.S., &c.—The intention of this paper 
is to examine the principles and methods that have 
been proposed for solving the problem of which it 
treats, with the view of obviating what is obscure and 
exceptionable in the investigation usually given of it. 
The principle first advanced by Huyghens is clearly 
demonstrated and is attended with no difficulty. 
This principle requires that the resultant of the forces 
in action at the surface of the fluid in equilibrium 
and at liberty, shall be perpendicular to that surface : 
and it is grounded on this, that the forces must have 
no tendency to move a particle in any direction upon 
the surface, that is, in a plane touching the surface. 
In the Principia, Sir Isaac Newton assumes that the 
earth, supposed a homogeneous mass of fluid in equili- 
brium, has the figure of an oblate elliptical spheroid 
of revolution which turns upon the Jess axis: and, in 
order to deduce the oblateness of the spheroid from 
the relation between the attractive force of the 
particles, and their centrifugal force caused by the 
rotatory velocity, he lays down this principle of equi- 
librium, that the weights or efforts of all the small 
columns extending from the centre to the surface, 
balance one another round the centre. The exact- 
ness of this principle is evident in the case of the 





elliptical spheroid, from the symmetry of its figure : 
and it is not difficult to infer that the same principle 
is equally true in every mass of fluid at liberty and 
in equilibrium by the action of accelerating forces 
on its particles. In every sueh mass of fluid, the 
pressure, which is zero at the surface, increases in 
descending below the surface on all sides : from which 
it follows that there must be a point in the interior 
at which the pressure is a maximum. Now this 
point of maximum pressure, or centre, is impelled 
equally in all directions by all the small columns 
standing upon it and reaching to the surface ; and as 
the pressure in every one of these columns increases 
continually from the surface to the centre, it follows 
that the central point sustains the total effect of all 
the forces which urge the whole body of fluid. It 
follows also, from the property of a maximum, that 
the central point may be moved a little from its 
place without any variation of the pressure upon it: 
which proves that the forces at that point are zero. 
Thus the point of maximum pressure is in stable 
equilibrium relatively to the action of the whole mass 
of fluid: which establishes Newton’s principle of the 
equiponderance of the central columns in every in- 
stance of a fluid in equilibrium and at liberty. The 
two principles of Huyghens and Newton being esta- 
blished on sure grounds, the next inquiry is, whether 
they are alone sufficient for determining the figure 
of equilibrium. Of this point there is no direct and 
satisfactory investigation: and in applying the two 
principles to particular cases, it has been found that 
an equilibrium determined by one, is not in all cases 
verified by the other; and even in some instances, 
that there is no equilibrium when both principles 
concur in assigning the same figure to the fluid. 
Further researches are therefore necessary to dispel 
the obscurity still inherent in this subject. In a 
mass of fluid in equilibrium, if we suppose that small 
canals are extended from a particle to the surface of 
the mass, the particle will be impelled with equal 
intensity by all the canals: for, otherwise, it would 
not remain immoveable, as an equilibrium requires. 
It has been inferred that the equal pressures of the 
surrounding fluid upon a particle, are sufficient to 
reduce it to a state of rest. Hence has arisen the 
principle of equality of pressure, which is generally 
admitted in this theory. Now, if the matter be con- 
sidered accurately, it will be found that the only point 
within a mass of fluid in equilibrium which is at rest 
by the sole action of the surrounding fluid, is the 
central point of Newton, or the point of maximum 
pressure. The reason is that, on account of the 
maximum, the pressure of all the canals terminating 
in the central point, increases continually as the 
depth increases; so that, besides the pressures of 
the canals, there is no other cause tending to move 
the particle. With respect to any other particle, the 
pressure caused by the action of the forces in some 
of the canals standing upon the particle, will neces- 
sarily increase at first in descending below the sur- 
face, and afterwards decrease ; so that the effective 
pressure transmitted to the particle, is produced by 
the action of the forces upon a part only of the fluid 
contained in such canals. If a level surface be drawn 
through any particle, it is proved in the paper, that 
the equal pressures of the surrounding fluid on the 
particle, are caused solely by the forces which urge 
the portion of the fluid on the outside of the level 
surface, the fluid within the surface contributing 
nothing to the same effect. Thus a particle ina 
level surface is immoveable by the direct and trans- 
mitted action of the fluid on the outside of the level 
surface; but it will still be liable to be moved from 
its place unless the body of fluid within the level 
surface have no tendency to change its form or posi- 
tion by all the forces that act on its own particles. 
What has been said not only demonstrates the in- 
sufficiency of the principle of equality of pressure for 
determining the figure of equilibrium of a fluid at 
liberty, but it points out the conditions which are 
necessary and sufficient for solving the problem in 
all cases. The pressure must be a maximum at a 
central point within the mass: it must be zero at the 
surface of the fluid: and, these two conditions being 
fulfilled, there will necessarily exist a series of inte- 
rior level surfaces, the pressure being the same at all 
the points of every surface, and varying gradually 
from the maximum quantity to zero. Now all the 
particles in the same level surface have no tendency 





to move upon that surface, because the pressure is 
the same in all directions: wherefore if we add the 
condition that every level surface shall have a deter- 
minate figure when one of its points is given, it is 
evident, both that the figure of the mass will be as- 
certained, and that the immobility of the particles 
will be established. Maclaurin’s demonstration of 
the equilibrium of the elliptical spheroid will always 
be admired, and must be instructive from the accu- 
racy and elegance of the investigation. That geo- 
meter was the first who discovered the law of the forces 
in action at every point of the spheroid; and it only 
remained to deduce from the known forces the pro- 
perties on which the equilibrium depends. These 
properties he states as three in number: and of these 
the two, which relate to the action of the forces at the 
surface and the centre of the spheroid, are the same 
with the principles of Huyghens and Newton, and 
coincide with two of the conditions laid down above. 
The third property of equilibrium, according to 
Maclaurin, consists in this, that every particle is im- 
pelled equally by all the rectilineal canals standing 
upon it and extending to the surface of the spheroid. 
Now it does not follow from this property that a 
particle is reduced to a state of rest within the sphe- 
roid, by the equal pressures upon it of the surrounding 
fluid ; because these pressures may not be the effect 
of all the forces that urge the mass of the spheroid, 
but may be caused by the action of a part only of 
the mass. Maclaurin demonstrates that the pressure 
impelling a particle in any direction is equivalent to 
the effort of the fluid in a canal, the length of which 
is the difference of the polar semi-axis of the surface 
of the spheroid and a similar and concentric surface 
drawn through the particle, which evidently implies 
both that the pressures upon the particle are caused 
by the action of the fluid between the two surfaces, 
and likewise that the pressures are invariably the 
same upon all the particles in any interior surface, 
similar and concentric to the surface of the spheroid. 
Such surfaces are therefore the level surfaces of the 
spheroid ; and every particle of the fluid is at rest, 
not because it is pressed equally in all directions, but 
because it is placed on a determinate curve surface, 
and has no tendency to move on that surface on ac- 
count of the equal pressures of all the particles in con- 
tact with it on the same surface. Maclaurin seems 
ultimately to have taken the same view of the matter, 
when he says that “the surfaces similar and concen- 
tric to the surface of the spheroid, are the level sur- 
faces at all depths.” (Fl. §. 640.) Itthus appears that 
the conditions laid down above as necessary and sutfi- 
cient for an equilibrium, agree exactly with thedemon- 
stration of Maclaurin, when the true import of what 
is proved by that geometer is correctly understood, 
The general conditions for the equilibrium of a fluid 
at liberty being explained, the attention is next di- 
rected to another property, which is important, as it 
furnishes an equation that must be verified by every 
level surface. If we take any two points in a fluid 
at rest, and open a communication between them 
by anarrow canal, it is obvious that, whatever be 
the figure of the canal, the effort of the fluid con- 
tained in it will be invariably the same, and equal to 
the difference of the pressures at the two orifices. 
As the pressure in a fluid in equilibrium by the action 
of accelerating forces, varies from one point to an- 
other, it can be represented mathematically only by 
a function of three co-ordinates, that determine the 
position of a point: but this function must be such 
as is consistent with the property that obtains in every 
fluid at rest. If a, b,c, and a’, b’, c’, denote the 
co-ordinates of the two orifices of a canal; and 
¢ (a, b, c) and ¢ (a’, b’, c’) represent the pressures at 
the same points; the function ¢ (a, b,c) must have 
such a form as will be changed into @ (a’, b’, c’), 
through whatever variations the figure of a canal re- 
quires that a, b,c must pass to be finally equal to 
a’, b’,c’. From this it is easy to prove that the co- 
ordinates in the expression of the pressure must be 
unrelated and independent quantities. The forces 
in action are deducible from the pressure: for the 
forces produce the variations of the pressure. As the 
function that stands for the pressure is restricted, so 
the expressions of the forces must be functions that 
fulfil the conditions of integrability, without which 
limitation an equilibrium of the fluid is impossible, 
Thus, when the forces are given, the pressure may be 
found by an integration, which is always possible 
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when an equilibrium is possible: and as the pressure 
is constant at all the points of the same level surface, 
an equation is hence obtained that must be verified 
by every level surface, the upper surface of the mass 
being included. But although one equation appli- 
cable to all the level surfaces may be found in every 
case in which an equilibrium is possible, yet that 
equation alone is not sufficient to give a determinate 
form to these surfaces, except in one very simple 
supposition respecting the forces in action. When 
the forces that urge the particles of the fluid, are de- 
rived from independent sources, the figure of the 
level surfaces requires for its determination as many 
independent equations as there are different forces. 
In the latter part of the paper the principles that 
have been laid down are illustrated by some pro- 
blems. In the first problem, which is the simplest 
case that can be proposed, the forces are supposed 
to be such functions as are independent of the figure 
of the fluid, and are completely ascertained when 
three co-ordinates of a point are given. On these 
suppositions all the level surfaces are determined, 
and the problem is solved, by the equation which 
expresses the equality of pressure at all the points of 
the same level surface. Asa particular example of 
the first problem, the figure of equilibrium of a homo- 
geneous fluid is determined on the supposition that 
it revolves about an axis, and that its particles attract 
one another proportionally to their distance. This 
example is deserving of attention on its own account; 
but it is chiefly remarkable because it would seem at 
first, from the mutual attraction of the particles, that 
peculiar artifices of investigation were required to 
solve it. But in the proposed law of attraction, the 
mutual action of the particles upon one another is 
reducible to an attractive force tending to the centre 
of gravity of the mass of fluid, and proportional to 
the distance from that centre ; which brings the forces 
under the conditions of the first problem. The second 
problem investigates the equilibrium of a homogene- 
ous planet in a fluid state, the mass revolving about 
an axis, and the particles attracting in the inverse 
proportion of the square of the distance. The equa- 
tions for the figure of equilibrium are two; one de- 
duced from the equal pressure at all the points of the 
same level surface; and the other expressing that 
the stratum of matter between a level surface and 
the upper surface of the mass, attracts every particle 
in the level surface in a direction perpendicular to 
that surface. No point can be proved in a more 
satisfactory manner than that the second equation is 
contained in the hypothesis of the problem, and that 
it is an indispensable condition of the equilibrium. 
Yet, in all the analytical investigations of this pro- 
blem, the second equation is neglected, or disappears 
in the processes used for simplifying the calculation, 
and making it more manageable ; which is a remark- 
able instance of attempting to solve a problem, one 
of the necessary conditions being omitted. The equa- 
tions found in the second problem, are solved in the 
third problem, proving that the figure of equilibrium 
is an ellipsoid. 

(We have not yet received the abstract of Mr. 
S. Harris’s paper, on ‘ Inquiries concerning the Ele- 
mentary Laws of Electricity, third series, but hope 
to give it next week.) 

The Society adjourned over the long vacation, to 
meet again on the 21st of November. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

June 5.—The Rev. Dr. Buckland, President, in 
the chair. 

Four communications were read :— 

1. A paper, by Capt. J. B. Martin, of Ramsgate, 
*On Remains of the Mammoth dredged up in the 
English Channel and German Ocean,’—The fisher- 
men employed off the east coast of England are fre- 
quently impeded in their operations by large boulders 
and bones of mammalia becoming entangled in their 
tackle; and in order to clear their fishing grounds of 
such obstructions, they bring themasseson shore. ‘The 
animal remains noticed in this paper are chiefly in 
the possession of the author, and consist of tusks, 
teeth, and bones of the Mastodon. They were ob- 
tained between Dungeness and Boulogne, Dover and 
Calais, and Yarmouth and the coast of Holland ; and 
Capt. Martin states, that they were wholly procured 
in hollows or submarine valleys. The boulders are 
also accumulated in depressions, and consist of a great 





variety of rocks. Some of them are much worn or 
rounded, but in no instance do they present those 
regularly shaped forms which would lead to the in- 
ference that they might have composed part of ship- 
wrecked cargoes. To. this communication was ap- 
pended a note, by Sir John Trevelyan, on a molar 
of an elephant, found thirty-eight years ago in the 
bed of the Severn, near Watchatt. The same gen- 
tleman has also informed Dr. Buckland that Roman 
pottery has been frequently procured, during the last 
fifty years, from the bottom of the estuary of the 
Thames, near Margate: and that Pot Island, off 
Herne Bay, has received its name from the quantity 
of similar remains obtained near it. A Roman vessel, 
laden with pottery, is supposed to have been wrecked 
at this spot. 

2. ‘A Description of five Fossil Trees found in 
the Excavations for the Manchester and Bolton 
Railway,’ by Mr. J. Hawkshaw.—One of these trees 
was discovered in 1837, and the other four during 
the present year, in forming a drain. They are 
situated ina nearly straight line, in beds of shale be- 
longing to the great Lancashire coal-field ; and the 
distance between the first and the fifth is about 105 
feet. The roots, as far as they have been exposed, 
are spreading; and they are apparently quite con- 
formable in position to the inclination of the stratum 
in which they are imbedded. The stems are nearly 
at right angles to the plane of stratification, and 
were enveloped, when discovered, in a thin coating 
of friable coal. The internal argillaceous casts are 
fluted; and Mr. Hawkshaw states, that there are 
indications of a fibrous structure. The largest tree 
is eleven feet high, fifteen feet in circumference at 
the base, and seven and a half at the top. The 
others vary in height from six to two and a half feet, 
and in circumference, at the thickest part, from 
nine to six feet ; but the girt is not always propor- 
tioned to the height. The roots of one of the largest 
specimens extended between five and six feet from 
the trunk. A thin stratum of coal was cut through 
on the same plane as that of the roots; and on exca- 
vating on the opposite side of the railroad, the seam 
was also found at the distance of about ten yards. 
In the immediate neighbourhood of the roots, the 
shale contained so great a number of Lepidostrobus 
variabilis, that more than a bushel of specimens 
were collected. Of the generic characters of the 
trees, Mr. Hawkshaw offers no opinion, as the coal 
which occupied the place of the bark was too friable 
to permit the external markings to be determined. 
He, however, alludes to the opinion of M. Adolphe 
Brongniart, that the Lepidostrobus variabilis was the 
organ of fructification of a species of Lepidodendron. 
Mr. Hawkshaw has not only prevented the trees 
being removed from the position in which they were 
discovered, but he has had them protected from the 
weather; and he invites geologists to examine the 
interesting phenomena which they present. 

3. ‘A notice of some organic bodies recently pro- 
cured from the London clay,’ by Mr. Wetherell.— 
These fossils were first observed by the author, in 
nodules of indurated clay, obtained from the exca- 
vations for the Birmingham Railway, between Euston 
Square and Kilburn. Of their true nature he offers 
no opinion, leaving the determination open to future 
research. Some of the specimens consist of flat fla- 
belliform bodies, more or lesscorrugated on the surface, 
and covered with minute oviform grains in close 
contact with each other. Several of the specimens 
are cylindrical and branched, varying in diameter 
from half an inch to less than a tenth; and they are 
likewise wholly or partially covered with the egg- 
shaped grains. Besides these fossils of a definite 
form, Mr. Wetherell has procured a multitude of 
others perfectly amorphous. They are generally of 
a dark colour, and are for the most part without 
apparent internal structure, but they occasionally 
consist of concentric lamelle. The granules are not 
unfrequently dispersed through the substance of the 
specimen, or they are collected in irregular patches 
on the surface. A series of these bodies illustrative 
of the memoir has been presented to the Society’s 
Museum by Mr. Wetherell. 

4. ‘On the relations of the different parts of the 
old red sandstone in the counties of Murray, Nairn, 
Banff, and Inverness,’ by Mr. Malcolmson. In 1838, 
Mr. Malcolmson announced to the Society, that Mr. 
Martin, of Elgin, had procured from the lowest divi- 





sion of the old sandstone, near that town, remains of 
several species of fishes, characteristic of the forma- 
tion in other districts. With the exception of the! 
ichthyolites found at Gamrie, in a series of beds 
now proved to belong to the same system, the Elgin 
remains were the only fossils known to exist in the 
old red sandstone south of the Murray Firth, at the 
time Mr. Malcolmson, the Rev. G. Gordon, and Mr. 
Stables discovered the specimens noticed in this 
communication. The district in which these fishes 
were found extends from the village of Buckie, near 
Cullen, in Banffshire, to Culloden Moor, six miles 
south of Inverness, The higher and southern parts 
of the country are composed of gneiss and other 
crystalline schists, traversed by numerous granite 
veins. The old red sandstone system, which occu- 
pies the greater part of the lower tracts, Mr. Mal- 
colmson divides into three portions. The lowest 
consists of conglomerates derived from the gneissand 
associated rocks, and it contains fishes of the genera 
Dipterus, Cheiracanthus, Coccosteus, &c. It is con- 
sidered by the author to represent the old red series 
of the Orkneys, Caithness, and Gamrie in Scotland, 
and the “tile stone” or lowest part of the English 
old red system. The middle division is composed of 
marly conglomerates and sandstones containing cal- 
careous concretions. It is characterized by a distinct 
suite of fossil fishes, many of which are undescribed, 
and must be assigned to new genera. Mr. Malcolm- 
son places this division on the parallel of the central 
strata of the old red to the south of the Grampians 
and in England. The uppermost series of beds con- 
sist of siliceous conglomerates and sandstones in 
which no fossils have yet been detected. The paper 
contained detailed sections of all the localities ex- 
amined by the author; and he hopes soon to give full 
descriptions of the singular fishes found in the central 
division. . 

This being the last meeting of the session, the 
Society adjourned to the 6th of November. 





ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY, 


June 14.—1. ‘On the Method of determining the 
Longitude by Moon-culminating Stars,’ by Mr. Epps, 
late Assis. Sec. to the Society.—This may be re- 
garded as a continuation of a former paper by the 
author, on the same subject (Atheneum, No. 595). 
Considering the moon-culminating method as the 
best known method for determining the difference of 
distant meridians, it is much to be regretted that 
observations for this purpose, however carefully made, 
should become useless, if it so happen that corre. 
sponding observations cannot be found. It would, 
therefore, be a most important improvement on the 
method, if, in the absence of corresponding observed 
intervals, computed intervals could with safety be 
adopted to supply their place, even to a tolerable 
degree of approximation; and the object of the 
present paper is to show the amount of error, both 
in respect of the moon and stars, which, in the pre- 
sent state of the data, may be expected to arise from 
adopting such a procedure. 


2. ‘On the Optical Glass of the late Dr. Ritchie,’ © 


by Mr. Simms.—The author states, that as some 
interest is felt respecting the optical glass of the 
late Dr. Ritchie, his object is to communicate 
to the Society such particulars respecting it, as his 
experiments have enabled him to collect. Besides 
several pieces of very excellent crown, Mr. Simms 
obtained twenty-nine discs of flint-glass, varying in 
diameter from 4 to 74 or 8 inches. These were 
circular, and had evidently been cast in a mould; 
in thickness they varied exceedingly, some being 
scarcely thick enough for the purpose for which they 
were intended; and others as least three times as 
thick as necessary. Of these twenty-nine discs, only 
three give promise of being fit for telescopes at all ; 
two of 4, and one of 44 inches diameter; and even 
these not likely to prove of the first order. The 
rest are, literally, full of veins and strie ; and the 
bestowal of any labour on them would obviously end 
in loss and disappointment. The results of a series 
of comparative experiments are stated in the follow- 
ing table, in which the refractive and dispersive 
powers, for the lines of the spectrum distinguished 
by Fraunhofer as B and G, are pretty accurately 
given for the four specimens of flint-glass that were 
examined. The first is of glass, made by Guinand, 
of Neuchitel; the second was made several years 
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since, at the Glass-works, near Lambeth ; 
the third, by Dr. Ritchie; and the fourth, at the 
Falcon Glass-house, Whitefriars ; and it will be seen, 
that in all those qualities which were made the 
subject of investigation, the flint-glass of Dr. Ritchie 
differs little, if at all, from that which is generally 
made in England. The fact, however, of a disc of 
flint-glass, 74 inches in diameter, having been made 
sufficiently perfect for the construction of a good 
achromatic telescope, is unique in the history of glass- 
making in this country. 





























Index of Index of ‘ 
si fic Dispersive 
Flint-glass- | Gravity, | se or. Power | B.t0 G. 
Guinand..| 3.6459 1.616 1.64% 044 
Stangate..| 3.3747 1.594 1.619 041 
Ritchie ..| 3.2269 1.573 1.597 041 
F ..| 3.1964 1.570 1.593 .039 
3. ‘On the Determination of the Longitudes of 


the Observatories of Edinburgh and Makerston, by 
means of Chronometers,’ by Mr. Dent.—The object 
of this communication is to describe an experiment 
for determining the longitude of Edinburgh and 
Makerston (the observatory of Sir Thomas M. Bris- 
bane, Bart.) by means of twelve chronometers, fur- 
nished for the purpose by Messrs. Arnold and Dent. 
The chronometers, after their rates and errors had 
been ascertained at the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich, were conveyed to Edinburgh in a steam-ship, 
under the care of Sir T. Brisbane ; and, after remain- 
ing some time at the Observatory there, were taken 
to Makerston (a distance of forty miles) by Prof. 
Henderson in a ch ; whence, after an inter- 
val of four days, they were brought back to the 
Observatory at Edinburgh, and ultimately returned 
by a steamer to Greenwich, where their errors and 
mean daily rates were again determined. The dif- 
ferences of longitude were computed by Mr. Hender- 
son, who explains the method of computation, and 
gives the results in a letter which forms an appen- 
dix to the present paper. The mean result of all 
the chronometers, computed by the first method, 
gives the difference of longitude between Greenwich 
and Edinburgh =12™ 428.99 ; and Mr. Henderson 
states that, in consequence of this determination, he 
now adopts 12™ 438.0 as the longitude of Edinburgh, 
in place of 12™ 43*.6, which he had formerly used, 
and which was the result of the trigonometrical 
survey. By the present determination, the longitude 
of Makerston from Greenwich is 10™ 3*.66. The 
longitude given in the Nautical Almanac is 10™ 45,0, 
as obtained by Sir T. Brisbane, by joining his obser- 
vatory with some of the stations of the trigonometri- 
cal survey. The performances of the chronometers 
appear to have been, on the whole, very satisfactory. 

4, Some account of the progress of the trigono- 
metrical survey now carrying on in India, Extracted 
from the correspondence of Colonel Everest. The 
narrative commences with the season of 1833-34, 
during which period the operations appear to have 
been confined to the selection of proper stations, and 
the arrangement of convenient methods for carrying 
the survey along the Doab territory ; for measuring 
a base-line of verification near that district, and also 
for extending the triangulation to the very foot of the 
Himalaya mountains. In all the previous operations 
of this great trigonometrical survey, the principal 
stations were on the highest points of the mountains, 
or hilly land, which were visible in broad day from 
each other, so that there was no difficulty in selecting 
the most convenient and favourable spots. A new 
district, however, was now about to be traversed, 
where such advantages would not present themselves. 
Colonel Everest describes the Doab as a country 
which, though coming under the denomination of a 
flat alluvial formation, totally devoid of all natural 
elevations, has yet many mounds, which appear to 
have been raised by the inhabitants as a protection 
against inundations and external violence. The 
plan which Col. Everest contrived and adopted for 
the signals was the erection of lofty masts, 70 feet in 
height. A pulley, fixed at the top, furnished him 
the means of raising a bamboo staff in a horizontal 
Position to that height: on attaining which a sway- 
Tope, appended to one end of it, enabled him to raise 
an ignited blue-light, fixed at the other end, 20 or 
25 feet above the mast. In looking about for a 
favourable spot for measuring a base-line, he had the 
good fortune, in the first essay, to select one which, 
in the end, proved the most convenient and proper. 





This was at Dhera Dun, near Sisee Bara, on the 
verge of the Asan river. The site presented an un- 
interrupted view for several miles, nearly free from 
trees; and two adjacent mountains were admirably 
adapted for transferring points, The season of 1834-35 
was occupied in measuring this base, as soon as the 
medical officer pronounced that the Dun could be 
entered without danger, for at some seasons it is a 
deadly country. Col. Everest took out with him a 
complete set of compensation measuring-rods, similar 
to those adopted in the Irish survey by Colonel Colby, 
together with an iron bar for the purpose of occa- 
sional comparisons with the rods ; a similar iron bar, 
with which it had been carefully compared, being 
left in England for the purpose of obtaining its length, 
in terms of the Imperial standard measure. It does 
not appear that this has yet been determined: so that 
the length of the base can only, at present, be considered 
as approximate. The season of 1835-36 was em- 
ployed in carrying on the triangulation ; in which 
Col. Everest was much impeded by a long con- 
tinuance of hazy and cloudy weather. It appears, 
however, that the principal triangulation was brought 
down to the line from Juktipura to Pagara; and 
that the stations immediately to the north of the 
latter place, had been visited by the large instru- 
ments: so that, except for the purpose of observing 
the supplemental, or third angles, at the two above- 
mentioned stations, the series may be considered as 
completed to the north of the river Chumbul. For 
his station-lights, Col. Everest found the Argand 
lamp, with a parabolic reflector, to be very effective, 
even in the most stormy weather. The lamp was 
enclosed in a wooden case, with a tin chimney at top, 
and a circular glass aperture in the door. Asa proof 
of the efficacy of this arrangement, he states, that 
during a violent storm which set in from the east, 
and which lasted three days and nights without in- 
termission, accompanied by much thunder and 
lightning, the rain falling in torrents, and the wind 
blowing in violent gusts against the two stations (Deri 
and Pahira), situated to the westward of Karol 
tower, at which he was observing, the lamps never 
waned for an instant during the night ; and although 
the distance was nearly twenty-seven miles, the light 
was as vivid and steady as a star of the third magni- 
tude. During the operations in the Doab, Col. 
Everest encountered some very extraordinary phe- 
nomena of refraction. He says, “That in many 
instances the distant heliotrope has, in the morning, 
instead of exhibiting a round disc, displayed itself in 
the form of a tall column. One of these was found, 
by actual measurement, to occupy 440° in the ver- 
tical plane ; which, at that distance, is equivalent to 
a tower of 193 feet in height ; and some of them 
seemed to occupy a still greater space.” Again, the 
heliotrope, in one instance, when observed in the 
morning at 7" 20™ stood at an angle of 4’ 32” eleva- 
tion: and on the following morning, at the same 
hour, the angle of depression was 4 36": the dif- 
ference in the two days being 548 seconds. In some 
instances, in the month of January, the distant helio- 
trope had its periodic hour of rising before sunset ; 
but was never seen at any other hour of the day. In 
the months of March and April, however, the helio- 
tropes, at sunrise, and sometimes for an hour after, 
were seen projected high upon the sky, and frequently 
in the form of a tall column. Col. Everest remarks, 
that the afternoon rise of the distant heliotrope is 
curious and beautiful. The first rays spread them- 
selves like a running fire along the surface of the 
obstructing land, as if the disc were throwing out 
wings ; the light then descends and re-ascends, till 
after a few oscillations it ultimately rises into a clear 
round disc, and remains visible till the sun becomes 
too feeble for reflection. ‘The descent in the morn- 
ing is equally remarkable. In favourable weather 
the round disc appears immediately subsequent to 
sunrise, projected high up in the sky; and, after 
having displayed itself in this form for a short time, 
it either gradually descends in the reverse order to 
that of the afternoon, or assumes the columnar form, 
and suddenly vanishes as if by an explosion. Col. 
Everest was induced to re-measure with the com- 
pensation bars the base line at Seronge, which he 
had measured in the year 1825 with the steel chain 
formerly used by Colonel Hamilton. He had re- 
marked in his book that there was a discordance of 
78.72 inches in the Beder base, as shown by actual 





measurement and as deduced by triangulation from 
the base at Takal Khera; whilst the difference in 
the Seronge base was only 33.2 inches, whether de- 
duced from actual measurement or by triangulation 
from the Takal Khera base. This led him to sus- 
pect the accuracy of the measuring chain, and in- 
duced him to compare it with one of the standard 
iron bars belonging to the new apparatus, in order 
that its state at that time might be placed on record. 
These comparisons were very carefully made in the 
year 1832, and as they were highly satisfactory, he 
is of opinion that the measurements, both at Takal 
Khera and at Seronge, may, as far as the capability 
of the chain extends, be considered as reducible to 
the same standard with the base at Dehra Dun. 
But he apprehends that the case is very*different 
with all the bases that were measured prior to that 
of Takal Khera: forit appears that, in the interme- 
diate time, owing to the want of due precaution, the 
joints of the steel chain had become thickly covered 
with, and in fact eaten into by, rust: in the process 
of clearing away which, the length of the standard 
of reference was lost for ever, and beyond remedy or 
retrace. On re-measuring the Seronge base with the 
compensation bars, the length came within 74 inches 
of the length computed all the way down from Dehra 
Dun, a distance of 460 miles: thus confirming Col. 
Everest’s suspicions respecting the true cause of the 
discordancy in the other bases, and showing the neces- 
sity of remeasuring such of them as may exhibit any 
anomaly. In fact, it is his intention to re-measure 
the base at Beder with the new compensation rods, 
prior to the termination of his labours in India: and 
it is his opinion, that it will be requisite to revise the 
whole of Colonel Lambton's work, before it can be 
properly joined on to the series of triangles recently 
completed with the new instruments. 





Enrtomoocicat Society.—June 3,—The Rev. W. 
Kirby, F.R.S., Hon. President, in the chair.—Sir 
W. S. R. Cockburn, Dr. Kidd, and Messrs. Double- 
day and Masters, were elected members.—The Rev. 
F. W. Hope mentioned a plan for the extirpation of 
the species of Anobium, which is found very abun- 
dantly in carved wood-work imported from the 
Netherlands. Various species of insects were exhi- 
bited by Messrs. Bainbridge, Fennell, and 8. S. Saun- 
ders. Mr. Westwood detailed the proceedings of 
one of the saw-flies (Tenthredinidz), which he had 
observed in the act of flying over and depositing its 
eggs in the blossoms of the apple, at Hammersmith. 
In the preceding summer, the entire crop of that 
fruit had failed in consequence of the interior of the 
young fruit having been infested with the larve of a 
saw-fly, and he now had no hesitation in considering 
that the winged insects, recently observed, had been 
produced from some of these last year’s larve.—The 
following memoirs were read:—* Descriptions of a 
New Holland species of Bolbocerus in the Collection 
of the Rev. F. W. Hope,’ by Mr. W. Bainbridge ; 
‘Experiments on Old Honeycomb, with a view to 
determine the Substance of which they were com- 
posed, by W. Sells, Esq.; ‘Some Account of the 
Preparatory States of Xiphydria dromedarius, with 
observations upon its Affinities,’ by Mr. Westwood. 
A discussion, in which Messrs. Kirby, Hope, Mar- 
shall, and others took part, ensued, relative to the 
fact of so many species of Bolboceri, of very large 
size, inhabiting New Holland, where, owing to the 
entire absence of the larger quadrupeds, the ex- 
istence of Coprophagous insects, of any size, might 
have been doubted. 

July 1—The Rev. F. W. Hope, V.P., in the 
chair.—Mr. Barraud exhibited a very small wasp's 
nest, found attached on the inside of as w’s nest: 
from the very minute size of the cells in its interior, 
and the nature of the external envelope, it was con- 
sidered, by Messrs. Waterhouse and Shuckard, that 
it could not be the production of any hitherto de- 
scribed British species of Vespa. It was stated that 
Mr. Raddon had recently procured three more spe- 
cimens of the magnificent Goliathus Drurii, from 
vessels trading to Africa. Mr. W. Bennett exhi- 
bited a living specimen of Calosoma sycophanta, 
captured on the coast of Kent, near Broadstairs, 
and which had been kept alive by feeding it upon 
moths. Mr. Westwood exhibited some remarkable 
beetles, from Mexico, belonging to the genus Chactas, 
and family Melyride, the males of which, contrary 
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to the or ordinary rule amongst insects, greatly exceeded | to do credit to many ¢ a ‘portrait painter better known | | 


the females in size, and had the elytra swollen into a 
large balloon-like mass. He also exhibited a species 
of his genus Hymenotes (Choriphyllum, Serv.), the 
type of which had so greatly the appearance of the 
genus Membraces, belonging to a different order, as 
to have misled Linneus, who accordingly placed it 
amongst the Cicade, although belonging, in reality, 
to the family of the Locusts. Mr. Hope exhibited 
a splendid collection of insects, from Assam, belong- 
ing to Mr. Solly, some of which were of great beauty 
and interest, and of which he read the technical 
descriptions. 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Mox. Institute of British Architects........ Eight, p.m. 
Tues. Zoological Society (Sci. Bus.) ......$ p. Eight. 

Note.—The meetings of the Horticultural Society are 
suspended for the next three months, in consequence of 
repairs required to be done at the Society’s apartments. 








FINE ARTS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Ir there be a spell in this mutable world, from 
which Time takes none of its enchantments, it is 
that belonging to the “sea Cybele;”—Mr. Harding’s 
drawing of the Grand Canal, “engraved by Mr. Lucas, 
offering us somewhere about the thousandth proof of 
the truth of our assertion. The admiration we ex- 
pressed for this work, when it was exhibited in the 
rooms of the Water-Colour Society, may be fairly 
and freely extended to its transcript: the engraver 
has made out clearly, though not sharply, the pic- 
turesque forms of Venetian architecture,—has given 
their full spirit to the craft so inartificially, and 
therefore so happily, breaking the perspective of the 
long canal, and to the characteristic figures in the 
foreground. The freshness and transparency of 
atmosphere, too, so excellent in the original drawing, 
(distinguishing it from Mr. Prout’s Venice, which was 
exhibited at the same time,) is excellently rendered. 
The engraving is bright, without metallic glitter, and 
transparent without thinness. 

The next print of the miscellaneous collection be- 
fore us, is no less remarkable after its kind. Though 
there may be some reason in the charge laid against 
Mr. Edwin Landseer, namely, that he is too apt to 
animate his canine sitters with an intelligence and 
sentiment bordering upon humanity, he is, never- 
theless, alone in his class. Odin is one of the most 
superb heads we have ever seen, Without the slightest 
trick, the grave sagacious hound is made almost to 
stare from. the paper,—with such vivacity and bold- 
ness have his traits been caught by the artist, and 
again transferred to copper by Mr. T. Landseer. 

The Lancashire Witch, painted by Mr. W. Bradley, 
has been engraved by Mr. T. Grundy (who, if we 
mistake not, is a Manchester artist), in a bold, not 
to say coarse style, which attracts rather than repels 
the eye, wearied with the monotony and glossiness 
of high and delicate finish, Though there be other 
Lancashire witches fifty-fold more resistless than the 
maiden who has been here singled out, she is, never- 
theless, more than pretty; and possesses that look 
of arch and mirthful intelligence which belongs to 
her name. 

In Raphael sketching the Virgin and Child, we have 
another of those lithographs which so welcomely in- 
crease our acquaintance with the progress of our 
artistic brethren in Germany. The artist is M. 
Hofgarten. But his work, though one of great clever- 
ness, and to be noticed with praise, for the care with 
which its poetical subject has been studied, is com- 
mendable chiefly for its intention,—the effect aimed 
at not having been reached. Dryness and formality, 
instead of simplicity and grace, are discernible in the 
attitudes of the enthusiast painter, who makes his 
sketch of La Madonna della Seggiola from a living 
model, on the head of a wine cask; while the by- 
standers look on to admire and criticise, with an 
elaborate quietism of expression, rather than the un- 
studied tranquillity and composure suitable to the 
scene. It may be doubted, however, whether a part 
of the hardness and coldness objected to, may not be 
an affair of manner, and, as such, chargeable upon the 
lithographist, M. Erxleben, whose name is new to us. 

Mr. W. Jones, of Chester, has given us a portrait 
of the Marquis of Westminster, clever enough in its 
treatment (a slight stiffness of position being allowed 
for), and in the management of its light and shadow, 








to the public. 
Mr. Lupton. 
of The Reformer’s Portrait Gallery, which contains 
heads of Lord Grey and Lord Lansdowne after Hay- 
don, and Lord Palmerston after Ross—all three 
carefully engraved: the drawing, however, of the 
two portraits by Mr. Haydon verges upon incorrect- 
ness, though more than an average fidelity of likeness 
has been preserved. On the whole, the number is 
less satisfactory than its present proprietor intended. 
And here we stop for the present, having, in a con- 
cluding line, noticed the publication of a slight but 
clever lithograph, by Messrs. Childs & Jobbins, of 
The Grand Stand at Ascot. 





MISCELLANEA 
Burning Woods,—[ Extract of letter from U.S.]— 
We have lately had one of those great fires to 
which we are occasionally subject, and which inti- 
mate pretty plainly that even we of the old States 
are not yet quite out of the woods. It occurred about 
forty miles from Philadelphia, and began on the 
estate of a Mr. M‘Carthy. The first notice that 
he had of it, was the large mass of smoke ascending 
in the distance. He was at dinner at this time, and 
the rush of the flames was almost incredible. In less 
than fifteen minutes from the first alarm, the woods 
for miles were wrapped in a broad and lurid sheet of 
flame, while the thick smoke blackened the atmo- 
sphere, and nearly obscured the light of day. The 
noise is described as like the mingling of advancing 
thunder, and the roaring of the sea. The stream of 
fire, when first observed, covered a space of three 
miles in width, and rushed on in its wild progress 
with intense fury. Its extent and velocity may be 
adequately appreciated, when we mention, that in 
the course of nine hours, it destroyed the woods and 
herbage covering an area of twenty-five miles. The 
ground was exceedingly dry, the leaves had not put 
forth in any strength, and most of the large trees 
being pine, everything seemed to combine to give 
force to the conflagration, which was fanned by a 
gale of wind from the south-east. The spot over 
which the element passed is represented as a melan- 
choly ruin—the trees perfectly leafless, like skele- 
tons, and the underbrush, before impenetrable, now 
utterly destroyed. 

Frozen Weills.—It is mentioned in Silliman’s 
Journal of Science, that at Owego, New York, is a 
well, 77 feet deep, on a table land 30 feet above the 
Susquehanna River, and three-fourths ofa mile distant 
from it, in which for four or five months in the year 
the water is frozen so solid as to be useless. Last 
winter, at the measured depth of 61 feet, the ice 
could not be broken with a heavy iron weight. A 
thermometer, lately let down, fell from 68° to 30°. 
The well has been dug about twenty-one years. It is 
said, that when dug, though in hot June weather, the 
cold was scarcely bearable. The ice is now often drawn 
up in June and July. No similar phenomena appear 
in the vicinity. No rock or slate was thrown up in 
the excavation. The water is hard, and never aftect- 
ed by “freshets.” A candie flares at 30 feet down, 
but grows quiet, and is soon extinguished, at the 
bottom. 

A few days ago, a log of St. John’s yellow pine 
timber, cut up in the Greenock Patent Saw Mill, 
was found to contain a hive of bees, in a most per- 
fect state of preservation. The log was a root cut 
of 35 feet in length, and 26 inches square. It was 
about 140 years of age, as indicated by the annular 
fibres of the wood. The age of the tree, at the pe- 
riod when the bees seem to have taken up their 
abode in it, must have been from 30 to 40 years, 
as all the timber beyond that age was pane. A 
sound and without perforation. The insects were 
found in drouses of various sizes, all the way up 
from the bottom of the tree to near the upper end, 
and each drouse was connected with the other by 
a small aperture, or passage, by which a connection 
was established between all the compartments of 
the hive. Bees in all stages of growth, and without 
any wings, were found in it, and the full-grown bees, 
in a state of perfect preservation, presented an 
appearance exactly similar to that of our own 
honey-bee after being destroyed by smoke.—One 
of the cells filled with the bees still remains at the 
mill for inspection,Greenock Advertiser, 
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By the Right Rev, WILLIAM VAN "MIL DERT, D.D. 

e Lord Bishop of Durham. 
J. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
fe Pall’ Mall; and J. H. Parker, Oxford 
Iso, by the same Author, 


Sermons, preached before the Honourable Society 


of Lincoln's Inn, from nd Year 1812 to the Year 1819. Second 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 1. 4 


In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1. 8s. in boards, the Second Edition, dedi- 
cated (by po pod the Most Rev. the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and A 

TREATISE, on the CHURCH of CHRIST; 
geek ned chiefly for the Use of Students in Theolog 

Witha ement, containing Replies to Objections, especialy 

from unfu filled Prop! ec 

By the Rev, ILLIAM PAL MER. M.A. 
Worcester College, Oxford ; 
And Author of ‘ Origines Liturgice 
x. F.& J. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, sod Waterloo- 
vise, Yt be had ly, by the purch 
e Su ement m tely, by the 
are ihes epments ayy e had separately, by the purchasers 














Just satibbed- fe in 12mo., price 7s. board 
HRISTIAN WATCHFULNESS, in the PRO- 
SPECT of SICKNESS, MOURNING, and DEATH. 
By the Rev. JOHN JAMES, D.D 
Prebendary of veteran h; ry. Yo 4 of a ‘John Baptist’s 
»in that 

J.G.F.&J _ Rivington, St. *Paul’s C’ a and Waterloo- 

place, Pall Mall; and sold by F. Bell, Peterborough. 

lso, by the same “Aut! 


A Comment upon the Collects. "Sev venth edit. 6s. 


WILBERFORCE’S PRIZE ESSAY. 
Just published, in small toy peice 3s. 6d. boards, the Second 


THE PAROCHIAL ‘SYSTEM. An Appeal to 
OE Churchm 
RY WILL 1AM WILBERFORCE, = Be A. 
tual Curate of Bransgore, Hant 
*,* ps this Emsay the Prize of Two Hundred aes, offered 
by the Christian Influence Society, has been adjudged, by the Rev. 
Dr. Dealtry and the Rev. Professor Scholefield. 
Printed for J. G. F, & J. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, VOL. XV. 
In small &vo. with Frontispiece, price 6s 
IOGRAPHY of the EARLY CHURCH, 
Seconp Series. 
Contents: *—~Origen—Cyprian—Novatian— Dionysius of Alexandria 
=o aul of Samosata. 
Byt R. W. EVANS, M.A. 

Fellow of Trinity C ‘ollege Cambridge, and Vicar of Tarvin. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's ¢ “hurchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Lately published, by the same Author, 

Scripture Biography. 2 vols. 12s. 


In a few days, a much splarged Hattie, with the New Official 
ric 
Cr roHeKe, aa GUIDE along the DANUBE, 


TURKEY, and GREECE, and including the Overland 
Ryne e by Ex 











ype to India. 

ows how a Three Months’ Tour may be accom- 

plished oy 100/., visiting Vienna, Constantinople, Greece, 
enice, &c. 

w ready, price | 


PANORAMIC MAP of the RHINE, Eight 
Feet long, on which bay A Traveller may distinguish every 


intesesting spp 
tele. ON. with Tilustrations, price 12s. 
HE BA ALLOO N.—Aeronautica by Mr. Moncx 
Mason. This s a curious and we erecting volume, 

embracing the Scientific Observations of Mr. Green, with much 
curious Detail, Anecdote, Cc Description, giving the names of 
some five hundred pe who have ascended ; also relating 
the particulars of Mr. Hollond® 's celebrated expedition to Nassau. 
It is also valuable as being | the only book extant on the Theory 
and Practice of Aerosta 

F. C. Westley, Child's-place, Toaviotes; Madden & Co. 
(late Parbury), 8, Leadenhall-stre 





Now ready, in 1 vol. ore. ts mumerons Co Comic Wood-cuts, price 
boun 
AMMER GRETHEL, or German Fai ay Tales 
and Popular Stories, from the Collection of M. M. Grimm 
and other sources, with Illustrative ge 
In 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 3s 
Sketches of yn Life. By Mrs. ‘Follen, Author 
of ‘ The Well-Spent How 
ondon : John ‘Grom, 121, Newgate-street. 





Just published, with Va tr ei Wood-cuts and Engravings, 
16s, 0 
HISTORY of BRIT ISH BIRDS. 
By WILLIAM MACGILLIVRAY, A.M. F.R.S.E. &c, 
This volume coptains a detailed description of the forms and 
structure, and a full account of the pasts and distribution of 
the BRITISH SONG BIR S, properly so called, including the 
Dipper, Oriole, Thrushes, Ua Ss, ts, Wagtails, Stonechats, 
Red tarts, Nightingale, Warblers, Titmice, and other genera. 
“T consider this the best work on British Ornithological science 
with which I am acquainted.""—J. J. Audubon. 
“ This work unites the accuracy of scientific arrangement and 
anatomical illustration, with a freshness and felicity of descrip- 


tion that mere Se keen enthusiastic observer."’— Quarterly 
Journal of Agricul 
ndon : Scott, “Webster, and Geary, Charterhouse-square. 





This day is published, 18th edition, with Maps, price 18s. in 
oards ; or 18s. 6d. half-bound in parchment, 


a 
ATERSON’S ROADS of ENGLAND and 
WALES, and of the SOUTH of SCOTLAND. 
By EDWARD MOGG. 

Arranged upon a plan yn ria he novel; and remodelled and aug- 
mented by the addition of mo Roads and Admeasurements. 
London: Longman & Co. M. Richardson ; Hatchard & 

Son; Baldwin & Co. % 2 ‘Tees. “Duncan & Male ‘olm ; ; Simpkin 

& Co.; Hf Dowding; W. Joy; J.G.& F. Rivington ; Whittaker 


& Co.; J. Hearne; Smith, Elder, & Co. ; T. Geeves; J. Capes ; 
Orr & Coe ; J. Fraser; H. Washbourne; C. Dolman; ona E. 
Mogg. Liverpool: G. & J. Robinson. 





st 8vo. price 10s 


FArporoucita THE ‘MISER ; the 
CONVICTS of LISNAMONA. 
By W =. — ARLETON, Author of ‘ Tales of izelend, * * Traits 
Stories of the Irish Peasantry,’ 
“We think it decidedly one of the best shecles Mr. Carleton 
has ever written."’"—Fermanagh hep porter. 
e has wrought out a tale of surpassing interest from the 
least promising materials."’— Belfast News Lette 
“It isthe very soul of pathos. We doubt whethe r its author 
has ever written anything that surpasses it in delicacy, tender- 
ness, and touching beauty.’’— Derry Sentinel, 
This story is one of the best—we should 88Ys the best, that 
has emanated from La pen.”’— Glasgow Cour 
Dublin: Wm. Curry, jun. & Co.9 Up Sac kville-street ; Samuel 
Holdsworth, London ; Fraser & Crawford, Edinburgh. Sold by 
all Booksellers. 


or, 





On URAL’ Hist Ist, in fcap. 8vo. . price 6s. cloth 
ATURAL HISTORY of FISH, AMPHI- 
BIANS, and RE PTIUss, , Ebnstrated with very numerous 

sagregines on Wood (2 vols.) V Il. By WILLIAM SWAIN- 
$ Esq. Being Vol. 116 of Dr. 1-8 s Cabinet C yclopaedia. 
y the same Author, with numerous Engravings, 
Natural History of Birds. 2 vols. 12s. cloth. 
Quadrupeds. 1 vol. 6s. cloth. 
Geography and Classification of Animals. 6s. 
Animals in Menageries. 6s. cloth. 
Preliminary Discourse on Study of Natural His- 
tory. 6s. cloth. 

Mr. Swainson writes not for scientific men alone, but for 
the ‘public at large; and his style, which has all the charac- 
teristics of animated conversation, is well adapted for the pur- 
pose."’— Atlas. 

“London : 





Li ongman, Orme ,& Co.; and Jobn* ‘Taylor. 


Now | ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, with 
numerous Wood-c uts and Zincograph Plate: 


[ae LEGENDS TRADITION, 
HISTORY of the RHINE. 
By J. SNOWE, E 
Rich as it is in the 


q sq. 
oe try, romance, and popular superstition 
of the middle ages, there has not yet been any publication em- 
bracing the historical and legendary record of this the former 
high road of Europe. 


and 


Also, price 15s. 

A Picturesque Panorama of the Rhine, from 
Coeln to Mainz, to accompany the above, eight feet long, 
mounted on pate, pre meaty, done up in c loth binding. 

London: F. C. Westley, Child’ space. Templo-bar; T. Mad- 
den & Co. (late Parbury & Co.) 8, Leadenhall-street 
CHEAPEST EDITIONS EVER PRINTED. 
Royal 8vo. complete in 7 Parts, or handsomely bound in cloth, 


8s. 6d. 
ELIQU ES of ANCIENT ENGLISH 
OETRY; consisting of Old Ballads, Songs, and other 
Pieces of our earlier Poets, &c. by Bisho re 
“It is impossible to excel this work.” — Sir Walter Scott. 
Also, ,~ avo. Part ILI. N the 
Plays of Palle 5 assinger, with Notes, critical and 
explanatory. by Gifford, editor of Ben Jonson, Ford, Shirley, 
+, with a ree B Spon ce. 











the p of the penny press 
with the ote ‘of oy aristocratic annuals. "New Monthly 
Magazine. 
John Templeman, 248, Regent-street. 


ay. C. GIRDLESTONE’S COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE 
n 8vo. price 9s. boards, the Fourth Part (containing Kings, 
hronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther) of 
HE OLD TESTAMENT, with a Commen- 
TARY, consisting of Short Lectures for the Daily Use of 
Fouts. 
y the ae. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
or of Alderley, Cheshi 
In this Edition bs he Holy Bible it has Soon the chief obiect 
of the Editor to furnish Families with an Exposition for Daily 
Reading. The Scripture is divided into paragraphs of a con- 
venient length, and the explanatory and practical matter is 
digested under each portion, into one consecutive ture, 80 
as to comand of the reader no previous study or attention. 
J.G.F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
place, "Pail Mall: one J. H, Parker, Oxford. 
PA lately published, 
Volume the First (containing the Pentateuch), 
price 18s. ; and 
Volume the Second (Historical Books), 18s. ; or 
in Parts, at 9s. each. 
And, by the same Author, 
The New Testament, with a Commentary. In 
Two Vols. or Four Parts, price 1/. 16s. 











$48 





THE ATHEN ZUM 


_ [Jor 





OPaLEYS we VEN 
ted for 


on: Longman & C 0.3 J . 
Fichanneen ; ietlery & Son ni ge Hamilton & Co: wate: 
taker & Co.; Simpkin & Co. ford; 3. Dowding; J. 


Rodwell; Seecwa uCe.s Booker ac on H: Renshaw ; eae 


jand aller & Son. 
'o* Lately published, the Volume for 1837, price 14s. 
This day is published, in ato. with are Fiates, price 15s. 
Volume XVIII., Part 
THE poder en enaty in 
HE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 


ENTS. 

SCIENCE.‘ On the Insulations f Fluorine,’ by George J, 
Knox, Esq. and Rev. Thomas —‘On the Composition of 
certain essential Oils,’ by Robert ee, >, M.D. &e.—' On the Pro- 

‘Vo! = Ci rcler, in which Conteutexted suleheety ae 7 





y Thomas Andrews, M.D. & 
by James Apjohn, M.D. &c.—‘On a Dew 
compou' ce of lodide of Potassium, lodine, and the 
essential Oil of Cinnamon,’ by James Apjohn, M.D. — On 


c. 
the arruments of Abel respecting the peer of expressing 
a root of any general equation above the fourth egree, by any 

ite combination of radicals and rational functions,” b 


the 
President — On the Irish Hare Logue Hibernicus),’ by Wi 


POLITE’ HTERATURE.— *On the years and cycles used by 
a ancient oem by the Rev. Edward Hincks, D.D. &c. 
yay On_the History and Antiquities of Tara 


mae Operas Bet Petrie, Esq. &c. 

ew F Burlington-street, . July 19. 

R. BENTLEY'S'NEW PUBLICATIONS 
NOW READY. 


I. 
, HAMILTON. KING. 
M. H. BARKER, Esq. (‘ Tue OLp Sartor’), 
iit of * Land and Sea Ta ~ * Tough Yarns,” &c. 


NEW Z E. A LAND; 

Being a NARRATIVE of TRAVELS and ADVENTURES 
daring a RESIDENCE in that NOUNTRY between the Years 
183! and 1837. By G.S. POLACK q. 

New and Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, price 

Sixteen Shillings (Sritinaly published at 28s.) 


3 vols, 


PREC A U TIO ed 
By the Author of * The Pilo' 
New Edition, revised b the Author, complet “a in One Volume, 
embel lished oe ~ ravings, — yt Shillings ; 


THE STANDAKD NOVELS AND *KOMANC ES. 
THE HON. C. A. ye So IN NORTH 


During the Years d 1836. 
Including. a SUMMER RESIDENCE with the PAWNEE 
IGE in the REMOTE PRAIRIES ofthe MISSOURI, and a 


TR 
VISIT t 0 CUBA and the AZORE ISLANDS 
Ded icated, by special permission, to the Queen. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


THE LATEST PUBLICATIONS OF THE SEASON, 





ALLAM’S LITERATURE OF EUROPE. 
Vols. H. HI. — Ay f ssSenehe the Work. 


MRS. AUSTIN ° NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
sig.” \ ates 


CAPT. HARRIS’S WILD SPORTS OF SOUTH 
AFRICA. 
Post 8vo. 
Iv. 
CAPT. WILBRAHAM’S 
TRAVELS IN THE CAUCASUS. GEORG A. Amp ALONG 
‘THE SHORE OF THE CASPIA 
‘Plates and Maps. 
Vv. 
MR. FELLOWS’ 
DISCOVERIES IN ASIA MINOR. 
20 Plates and 60 Woodcuts. Royal 8vo. 


Plates. 


8vo. 


‘ vi. 
HAND-BOOK FOR "PUROLE. IN NORTHERN 


Map. Post 8vo. 
John Murray, aaa ll 
This day is published, 
SRAVELS IN THE BA6 Ty 

tecledia a JOURNEY in the | HOLY LAND, 
y ALI LPHONSE DF La ARTINE. 

a’ Translation fi om Mine French. 

Price ae. 


of the series of PEOPLE'S EDITIONS 

3, an to supply ap- 

of. Literature, at the lowest 
’ Institutions, and the 

conununity. 

issued in the Series: 

eh Additions «+--+. 

























"“ORAADOWOHA PODS Re ADSOUSR 


‘Mrs. Hamilton | 
‘and other Poems .- 





sae eceseteses 


TLRS EE 


oo Sy terete 


are in Reparation, 


all Booksellers. 


— 
ae RIVINGTONS ANNUAL 





SMITH’S at ge ge LIBRARY. 
In medium &vo. uniform with Byron's Works, &c. 
HE FE of BENVENUTO CELLINI, 
AF eNotes ARTIST. Written by Himself. With 
Illustrative Not 
HOM E. by Miss Sepcwick, is just published. 
® Twenty other po ulur works are now published in this Series. 
ey Willian mith, 113, Fleet-street; Fraser & Co. Edin- 
burgh ; and Curry & Co. Dublin. 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY, VOL. 6. 
In} peek vol. duodecimo., price 5s. bound in cloth, 

THE L E and WRITINGS of MIGUEL 
DE a ANTES SAAVEDRA, with Literary and His- 
torical Illustrations from oupent tic Documents, supplied by 
aranteh Biographers, and other Editors of his Works. By 
HOMAS I Rose OL, Formin pet. 68 of the Family Library. 
London: printed for Thomas . 73, Cheapside ; and may 

be procured, by order, of all aS soksellers. 








NTE ublished, price 5s. 
HREE MONTHS in the NORTH; including 
Excursions in Tellemark and Ringori a, ith an vied 
RARY. By GEORGE DOWNEs, Mei .M.R.S 
Copenhagen, and F.H.M.M.S. Jena. — tt Letters’ 4 
Mecklenburgh Holstein,’ Letters from Continental Countries, 
Galignani’s Guide through Switzerland and Savoy, Dublin Uni- 
versity Prize Poems, with Spanish and German Ballads, &c. 

“ The Itinerary combined with the Letters will be found a 
sufficient Guide Book for Tourists limited to a short absence 
from England.” 

og SA & Sens, Edinburgh ; T. Cadell, London ; and John 








st published, T' ue 
RITISH ANGLER'S MAN UAL, or, the Art 
of Angling in England, Scotland, W ales, and Ireland. 
With some account of the Principal Rivers, Lakes, and Trout 
Streams, and Instructions in Fly-fshing, Trolling, and Anglin 
at the Bottom, and more particularly for the Trout. The on 
is highly embellished with numerous Engravings, on Wood 1 na 
Steel. of Landscape Scenery, Fishes, &c. from Original Pictures 
and Drawings by the Author. 
By T. C. HOFLAND, Esq. 

Price 1. 1. post See. 3 or I. 16s. large paper, proof plates. 
Fifty sets only of India proof impressions of the Steel Plates, 
before letters, have been printed, also fifty sets of India i impres- 
sions of the Wood a cyive One Guinea each set, in a 


“Not only is the Angler's Vileneal’ a perfect text-book for the 
fisherman, in every variety of the art, but the tourist in Great 
Britain can hardly have a more agreeable or elegant com- 
panion.”"— Sporting Review, June | 

* The result of thirty ye ars’ experience, as an angler, is here 
given to the brethren of the ‘gentle craft.’ As a cicerone to the 
veteran and an instructor of the tyro, Mr. Holand appears to be 
equally competent. "’— Spectator, June 9. 

is is the most comprehensive work on angling that has as 

yet appeared in this country. The author is an artist and an 

Engler. and his pencil, illustrates the descriptions and instruc- 
tions given in his text.”"—Bell’s Life, June 9. 

“ Its directions for different kinds of fishing, its descriptions of 
scenery and the various fishing stations, with its very beautiful 
illustrations, render it valuable to the class for which it was 
ay intended.”"—Aryus, June § 

An agreeable present to the Ww ‘altonians. "Sunday Times, 


“t Str, Hofland’s own charming pictures and drawings are trans- 
ferred to wood and steel, in a manner to gratify not only every 
brother of the angle, but every admirer of the fine arts and of 
nature. Itis a very complete view of the art, with much prac- 
tical information, and is a capital companion for every angler.” 
—Literary Gazette, June 1. 

“4 remarkably good sractical work. It is a very valuable 
addition to the class to which it appertains.’’"—John Bull, June 16. 

Whitehead & Co. 76, Fleet-street; and R. Ackermann, 191, 
Regent-street. 








Now ready, handsomely printed in demy 8vo. pp. 360, cloth 12s. 
ESTUS. ‘oem. ; 
William Pickering, London 
“* Festus’ we heartily recommend to the peers of true poetic 
genius. Fancy, footing, and vivid as of illustration, are a 
few of the many excellencies which abound in this admirable 
production.” "—Bury St. Edmunds Herald, June 5. 

* Its design or story is excellent :—its morals, orthodox. The 
volume, like all which come from Mr. Pickering’ 's establishment, 
is tinely got up, worthy of the Aldine Anchor.” —Morning Adver- 
tiser, June 13. 

* A poem evincing uncommon vigour of imagination ; penned 
aring but not irreverent spirit; rich and graceful in its 
at garniture, and abounding in bold, subtle, and original 
thought ‘Festus,’ whether viewed with regard to its blemishes 
or its excellencies, is the most remarkable — that has ap- 
peared since the days of Byron.”’—Sun, June 

his is a most extraordinary hook, both as Tegards the sub- 
ject and the mode of treating it. it ith 
which in all the elements of genuine poetry, are > wuearpuned, 
we conceive, by any living writer. ae is redolent with rich poetry, 
deep passion, and beautiful i imager ere is nothing in the 
mode of treating the subject at all Zlculated to shock the feel- 
ings of the orthodox ; on the contrary, a strong religious feeling 
pervades the whole. Liverpool Chronicle, June 1 
© Evidently the vivid burst of a poetic soul, Sresthing j in every 
line asus of .sublimity and originality.’ " Manchester Courier, 
une 
“Sure we are that it will be read, admired, and landed, as one 
among the most striking, original, and powerful productions ° 
the age. Our impression, 7 ter a careful and attentive perunm 
of it is, that a new ports and a great poet, is again among us. 
Britannia, (London), June 22. 
ow that we have such a dearth of poets.—real poets,--such 
a poem as ‘ Festus’ ought to be hailed with more than common 
satisfaction.” '—Chester Gazette, June 27. 
* We are much struck with many bold, energetic, and beantiful 
assages, conveying what certainly must be considered a novelty 
5 the present day—originality of idea. The production of a 
young and enthusiastic writer, whose very soul one spirit appears 





WELVE SERMONS delivered in the NEW 
TEMPLE of the eR ELITeS at HAMBURGH, 
GOTTHO ALOMON 


By Dr. 
And Translated from the ree b: ANNA 
L ‘German y MARIA 


“Among the motives which have led to the 
these Sermons, is the hope that from their perusa. 
Christian count 
actuating faith o 
ask the atte satton of oe kind) 
may add, that many of therm may be fou 
of every religions Soomuthe tion’ and sect. 
cussion, men of all creeds would seek, not points of difference, 

t points of agreement, how mach nof the strife and bitterness 
that deform God's earth would disappear!" —Translator's Pr 
ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now soadp,publitiad: “pie the Superintendence of the Council 
of Natoral History Society 

FLORA of rap hang pl POOL, by T. B. Haut, 

(Corr. Mem. Bot. Soc. Lond.), with an engraved Map, 

comprising a distance | of Ten Miles "round Liver; 1, and an 


‘ables and Observations 
for =~ Year 1838, by WILSON AR 
e 


lication of 
many of my 








1 
MISTEAD. 
Pheenogamous Plants, amounting to above 500, are ar. 
ranged in their natural orders, each Genus having the Linnean 
Class and Order prefixed, and the Ferns and their Allies are in- 
cluded, making altogether about 600 species; for which the 
stations, where necessary, are accurately described, and com 
rise the Lancashire and Cheshire coasts.. A concise ac- 
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to flow through his pen. e might select ma 
reat force and wonderful imagining. ‘The woral of the ‘poem 
f the power and ee of the pene in saving sinful man. 
Nottingham and Newark Mercury, June 2 
Here is Sime which w will startle the critics throughout the 
kingdom, a ive them pause before they venture to utter their 
opinions, so much there is of daring warty in the conception and 
the execution." — Manchester Times, July 
* The design of * Festus’ is bh ire . its morals are unex- 
ceptionable. There are one or two daring bursts and some 
passages that at first sight appear irreverent, but a review of the 
gene’ scone | will satiety the reader that oe work is one 
remarkable but a Christian to re- 
men d it to public notice.— Manchester “Chronicle and Salford 


y 6. 
“The se de of this poem has kept us ina state of astonish- 
ment, and left usin one of b It some o 
the most extraordinary lines we ever read. ‘Ihe author is at 
times sublime. He strews about him passages of great poetic 
D Game ic Aye? The doctrine inculcated by these nes 
appears be, that by penitence all souls may be saved. 
Sunday ay July 7. 











Pr 
count of the Geological Features of the Neighbourhood of Liver. BALLS 
pool, by the Kev. T'nomas Dwyer, accompanies the , 
work, in which the recent important discoveries of the footsteps Noeh 
of extinct animals in the New Red Sandstone, at the Storeton Key. 
Hill Quarrics. are noticed. : 
Vhittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. Liv erpool Walms- Raber 
ley. c *hurch-street , and T. Hodgson, Lord-stree materially 
rice 6s. If f procured of the Members of the Liverpool Na- London : 
tural History Society, 5s. : . Booth ; 
This day is published, in 1 vol. 8v ys 
HE SUBURBAN GARDENER ond VILLA eta = 
COMPANION: ry oo the Choice of a Suburban or This 
Villa Residence, or ‘of a Situat x* on which to form one; the Ci 
Arrangement and Forsishing of the House; and the Laying. EN 
out, Planting, wd, general Management of the Garden and best source 
jrounds: the whole adapted for grounds from One Perch to ‘Translato: 
Fifty Acres and upwards in extent; and intended for the In. Separate 
struction of those who know little of gard tening and rural affairs, epa 
and more particularly for the oO of Ladies. IMustrated or Both tl 
numerous Engravings. Edited by J. C. LOUDON, ¢. executed, | 
“The most complete work on villa a sardening ¢i that “has ever which the; 
appeared i in our language.”"— Quar YOU. 
* The ar ovizinal, and fo oy to he the most extensively and ENGI 
useful. of all Mr. Loudon’s works ; and we have no doubt it of the abo 
will effect as great a change in the appearance of the gardens Se t 
and grounds of our suburban and other small villas, as Mr. parate 
Loudon's * Encyclopedia of Cottage Architecture’ bas in various Lond 
parts of the country, effected in the appearance of the labour- “Gel ont 
ers’ cottages."’— Times. R 
London: Longman, Orme, & Co. UG. 
J.C. LOUDON'S § STANDARD WORKS on GARDENING, the 
GRICULTURE, &c. revised an 
Catalozue of alt the New Plants introduced into Britain. ollege, & 
Hektus BRITANNICUS, or, Catalogue of Also, : 
all the Plants indigenous, cultivated i in, or introduced to 1s. 6d. bou 
Britain. 3rd edition, with second additional Supplement, } in- London 
cluding all the Plants introduced into Britain. all the newly- J. M. Rich 
discovered species, all the kinds originated in British — “3 J. 
up to March, 1839: with a new General Index to the whole work, Co.; Sher 
inclading ol the Supplements yiopered. under the direction Delau & | 
of J. C, LOUDON, . H. BAXTER, and revi ised by George Elder & 
nm. F.L. S Bis. 6d. ea AR separately, Se J. Van Vo 
“Ought to be in the hands of every practica. gardener i in the burgh, A. ; 
United Kingdom." —New Monthly Mag Deighton. 
ENCYCLOPADIA of GARDENING. With _— 
ly 1000 E New edition, 50s. y 
~ “No gardening Seek socom b neh INS 
an immense mass of matter, has ever been submitted to the a Fa and 
lic more free from error of the pen or press.”"— Monthly Review. ‘ sae 
NCYCLOPEDIA of AGRICULTURE. “J 
With pearly 1300 Engravings. Third edition, 50s. 4 Cadell 
“One of the most scientific an justly popular works of the 
present times.""— Stewart's Planter’s Guide. Whittaker 
| LR feb T pel of PLANTS. With figures ? tine 
of nearly 10,000 species. Second edition, 3/. 13%. 6d. & Darton; 
“ The most useful and popular botanical work that has ever FP. A. Lew 
appeared in the English language.’’"—Jameson's Philos. Journ Wacey; E 
ie London: Longman, Orme, & Co. L& J.5.1 
This day is DN eRe vol. 12mo. 5s. cloth lettered. In squat 
ULES and EXERCISES on the RIGHT USE 
of the ~ri- SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. By the Rev. YRO 
RB. GREENLAW, M. A, of Worcester College, Oxford ; Author LAT 
of The True Doctrine of the Latin Subjunctive Mood.’—KEY, Wi and 
< , ac 
“We look upon it in some degree indispensable to the young yn rs; 
student i in the later on: af his Latin progress, and necessary Supines 
in all.”"—~Aducat Carefully 
3 1! Longman. Orme, & Co. BA. of 
ntuat 
NEW EDITIONS OF HAMEL’S WORKS. pee me | 
[ NIVERSAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 4s. RS 
Grammatical Exercises upon the French Dunean & 
Language compared with the English. 4:. ae . 
Questions on‘the above: with Key. 94. at, 
Key to Hamel’s French Exercises. 3s. WORKS 
The World in Miniature; containing a Curious 
Account of the Jitesens Countries ‘of the World; for Transla- HE 
tion into Fren nch 3 Engl 
London: Longman &Co. ; and G. B, Whittaker & Co. Sed Edith: 
BISHOP BUTLER'S GEOGRAPHY, ATLASES, ETC. tne ee 
KETCH of MODERN and ANCIENT “Ph th 
GEOGRAPHY. |New edit. 4 vol. ovo. oe. ba able ne a. 
AN ABRIDGMENT 0 inners, ptf 
TLAS of MODERN “GeoceA Pay. 93 (ott 
coloured ew Plates, 
ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 22 doe, ME 
ENERA vie with Accentuated Index, \2s . Ith 
‘ATLAS of ANCIENT and E 
go pt 8 45 coloured Maps and 2 In- j WAI 
aexere3 34s. lish, and ; 
UTLINE. GEOGRAPHICAL COPY- pe Sool 
BOOKS, intended as Practical Exercises, 4to. 4s, each, HUC 
‘Pkaxis on the LATIN PREPOSITIONS | 2. wis 
jowetiin. so. @- 6d. aay. 6s. Ay 
. ; Longman, Orme, & Co. es and t 
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day, in 18mo. with Plates, 5s. 6d.-bound and lettered, 
ME NEW PANTHEON sor, an Introduet 

New sail sen addi sion of the Onental and Northern 
ythology. By th oer. a5. . WORT. 

Introduction to Iacono and Ancient History. 


New] ie’ tones Mlenada: oe . Co. 





EW ETON *TATIN: GI GRAMMAR: or, the 


Eton Latin Grammar as it is used at Eton, and also in 
English; with Introducto teey Lessons and Exercises, Bales i 
Construll Trapslati Position of Words, 


G: MOODY. of Magdsiene Hall, Oxtord. and 

a sf ibe Ms Masters of Tunbi bride Seb ool, 

ely arand accurate. The t guide - the youns — 
and of great service to those more advanced.’ Gi 

rainly P the Eton G ar, 5 

omen * Near iy, renty by the same Editor, 

The New Eton Greek Grammar, on See same plan, 

London: Longman, Orme, & 


FOR STUDENTS IN GERMAN. 
This day is published, price 8s. bds. 
R. NOEHDEN’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Fighth h Edit. Corrected, and revised by the Rev. C. H. F. 
BIALLOBLOT Heb 


sky, aster a Coenen and Hebrew to 
the City of London © Lt = School, & 


Noehden’s German Exercises, 6th ‘edit. 8s. bds. 

Key, by Schultz. 4th edition, 3s. 6d. bds. 

Rabenhorst’s German Dictionary. 4th edition, 
"ondan Lona Orme, Cony’ T Cadell; Baldwin & Co. 
J. lau mn & Co. W 


Booth wea & Co.; Simpkin & C 
yee Malcolm; Black & ; J. Maynard; J. Wacey; and 











ublished, in 8vo. price 31s. 6d. in cloth, 
COMPLETE LATIN- ENGLISH ” and 
Jone ty ad DICTIONARY ; com nee from the 
best sources, chiefly German. By the Kev. "J.E. RIDDLE, M.A. 
Translator and Editor of Scheller's large Latin jae 
Separately, Latin-English, 2ls.; Eng.-Latin, 10s. 6d, 
- Both these Dictionaries appear to be well devised and well 
onerted. and altogether ry adapted to the purpose for 
whic are desig 
YOUNG SCHOLAR’S “LATIN- ENGLISH 
and yt ag oy th DICTIONARY, being an Abridgment 
of the above, 12s. boun 
Reparstely, Latin-English, Ta53 English-Latin, 5s. 6d. 
London : Longman, Orme & Co.; and John Murray. 


2nd oe. pa. pocket size, uniform with Gragiie’ - Italian and 
rst's German Dictionaries . bd. 

UGENT'S POCKET DICTIONARY of 

the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES; carefully 

wrbed age arranged by J. C. TARVER, French Master to Eton 

ege, 

Also, an edition in square hemes larger type, price 

a 6d. aa Edited by J. QUBEAD U, 





Londo ngman, Orme & : T. Aiden; J. Richardson ; 
2. M. Fichegeess 5 J. yh latchard & Son; Baldwin 

:;3.G.F.&J ; Rivington ; Fimion 8 & Co.; Whittaker & 
oo Sher & Co ; Cowie & Co.; ncan & Malcolm; 
Dolau & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; J. Harris; J. Souter; Smith, 
Elder & Co.; Houlston & Co. ; & Darton; J. Wacey; 
J. Van yours ;.and C. Dolman: York, Wilson & Sons; enn. 
Baa A. & C. Black, and Sterling & Co.; Cambridge, J. & J.J. 

ton. 





n 8vo. new edition, materially improved, 12s. bound, 
INSWORTHS DICTIONARY : English 


Latin, Latin and English: abridged for the use of 
Schools, t A THOMAS MOREL. D.D.; with Corrections and 


mp by J. CAREY, L. nl 
London:  Ficaedgon for Lon Orme & Co.; W. T. Clarke j 
T. Cadell ; _ Richerden M. Richardson ; Hatchard & Son; 
34. c F. ay Rivington ; ne ae ry 
Oi T. nean & Mal- 
hn ’ H. Allen & Co. ry 
A pus ; J. Dowding; B. Beliowes: Settery & Son; Harvey 
& ry J: Maynards 3. . Hodgson; 8. Hi on ; 
a A. Le it Houlston '& Stoneman : Seeley & Burnside; J. 
acey ; Williams; C. Dolman: Wilson & Sons, York; 
PET). Thelghton, Cambridge; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 


In oqsave 8 tome i: i. 08. § bd. (or with Bnsiish-Latia < wo 9s.) 


material improve 

YRONIS™ "TH ESAU RUS; or, EN TICK’S 
LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY ; + containing all the 

Words and Phrases p r for poadin e Classics in both Lae 





al Index 

WILLIAM CRAKELT 
hout by the Rev. Mt G. SARJANT, 

ford ire the Syllables carefully 


an & Co.; T. Cadell; J. Richart 
2 : 5 a oe & Co. ; Rivingtons ; id 
Hamilton & Co’; Whi & Co. ; Sherwood & Co. ; 
Danean & Malcolm ; impkin ECo d. Bow ; J. Bohn: 
Harvey & ; J, Capes; E. Hodgson ; & Stone- 
pat: lex & Burnside ; *c "Dolman: York, Wilson & Sons ; 
verpool, G. . & J. Robinson. 
WORKS 3 *- eet | 4 - vege se aga D.D. F.S.A, 
Longman, Orme & Co. 
Ah GREEK TESTAMENT ; by Bn ny 
pinstis lish Notes, Critical, Philological, and 
x ay TS RY connierably ynprowed Palestine’ 
Pedicle sean hen log edbored the most valu«’ 
i may justl ; 
able for Biblical Students that has yet been i ieoued d' from the 
yess in this onnntey. T. Hartwell Horne's 1: the 


ition, 

(AOLLEGE and ‘aiioor GREEK TESTA. 
tions. = he new pore alestine, 1 oot By ye Gos; of ie 
E ra 12mo. 10s. 6d. cloth lettered. ve 

ORY of the PELOPONNESIAN) 
ch ee tnuorRtO et tang et 
Pater ; 7 Histor Historical Gsesraphical with Mare and) 

HU BSR. Stew lessen Recension of the ‘T 
Seopa Baciish Notes, Cotieal, Pai si 
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hooks, 3 Yols. post avo, at 
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HOWARD'S ery AND hem hy toy 
Sik ERIES ot $ published, new edition, 3s. 
of LATIN EXERCISES, selected 
po he best Roman yy and adapted to the Rules 
in Syntax, particularly in the Eton Grammar. To Bing Lows aro 
ded. amp to be translated into 
diately under the same Teules. By NATHANIEL HOWARD. 
Key, 2s. 6d. bonne. 
y the same Author, 
Introductory Latin Exercises, 2s. 6d. 
Introductory Greek Exercises, 5s. 6d. 
Key, 2s. 6d. 


English and Greek Vocabulary, 3s. 


London : Longman, Orme & Co. 


WANOSTROCHT’S FRENCH WORKS, 
In 12mo. price 4s. 6d. bound, 
ES AVENTURES de TELEMAQUE. Par 
LON, New eal with the Signification of 


M. FENE 
the n% difficult Words in t the bottom of each page. 
Par N. WANOSTROCH' 





4. printed Gat the ne Bro rietors ; f phew may be had, 
’anostroc 
RECUEIL CHO st “7S UEL to a sane. 4s,—GRAM- 
MAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 4s.—KEY, by Ventouillac, 
8vo. 3s.—FRENCH WIR ABULARY 3s.—LA_L GIE @ 
I'EGLISE ANGLICAIN AINUMA POMPILIUs, 4s.— 
PIERRE le GRAND, 5s.— VRE des ENFANS, 2s. 


This EITite published, in 8vo. price I4s. cloth, lettered, 
‘s INTRODUCTION tothe THEORY 
— PRACTICE of PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGO- 
NOMETRY, and the Siecoograr yhic Projection of the Sphere ; 
jactading the Theo Navi aoe, 7th edition, corrected an 
improved by 8 SAMUEL M AYNAR 
By - + same utes 


Elements of Plane Geometry. ‘4th edit. 8vo. 10s.6d. 
Treatise on the Use of the Globes. New often, 
-_ improve © W.H. Prior. 12mo. oe Oa. tid 6d. bd 
Key, by W. i. Prior. 12mo., 2s. 6d. bd. 
fundon: Longman, Orme = Co. 
is published, price 6s. bd. 


IMSON'’S ELEMENTS of EUCLID, viz., 
the first Six Books, a, together with the XI. and XIL., care- 
full wy by 8. 

, the RY edited 1 in the Syenbelicel forms. By B. Blake- 

lock, » M- A. rath “Cath, Hall, Camb: 6s. 6d. cl 
he above, with the addition of the ‘Elements of Plane 
and ‘Spherical ‘Trigonometry ; and a Treatise on the Construc- 
tion of the by ye Vanon ; with a concise Account of 
ee by the Kev. A. ROBER "TSON, D.D. F.R.S, Oxford. 


n & Co.; T. Cadell; J. Richardson; J. M. 

Ba dwin & Cos Rivingtons ; E. Williams ; ; Hamil- 
; Sherw 

J. Souter; Smith, El 


; Simpkin & Co. ; 
lowes. Cambridge, J.& J. 5 “Deig 


pereey & Darton; and B. Fel- 
SEAGER'S aaRiba MEN’ 
This day is published, in 2 vols, 8vo. 2/. = Sth lettered, 
BRIDGMENTS of VIGER’S GREEK 
IDIOMS, &c. &c. By the Rev. J. SEAGER 
“ This volume Maitisire) completes Mr. Seager's epitomizin 
labours. With Viger, Hoogeveen, ,and Hermann, the Greek 
student has a set of scarcely dispensable subsidia. Mr. Seager 
has laboured zealously, and must be allowed to have deserved 
well of Greek literature.""—New Monthly Mag. 
Sold separately. v follows : 














GER on GREEK IDI S, 9s. 6¢.—HOOGEVEEN on 
GREEK PART ICLES, BOS on GREEK ELLIPSES, 
MMANN on GREEK METRES, 8s. 6d.—MAIT- 


6d.—H 
TAIRE on GREEK DIALECTS, 9s. 
London: Longman & Co., by 5. from Mr. Valpy. 


DITIONS of GREEK TRAGEDIANS, &c, 


Guide to the Reading of the Greek Tragedians ; 
taini n yy of the Origin and P ss of Traged 
Metrical “Rules from Porson and others, ‘Anal sis of Choral 
sstene, Be. fe, By Dr. Major, Head Master of King's College 
001. SVO. 
“ Indispensable for those who wish either to study the original 
authors, or to acquire a knowledge of the subject." oe gee 
Sophocles, complete: with English Notes. By 
Dr. Brasse, Rev. F. Valpy, and Mr. Burges. 2 pry post 8vo. 
34s. in cloth. 
*,* Sold separately :—CEdipus Rex, C&dipus 
Colones, Antigone, Trachiniz, Philoctetes, Ajax, Electra, 5s. 


Euripides’ Seven Plays. Edited, with English 
Notes, by Dr. Major. Post8vo. 24s. cloth. 


agteeuba, Medea, Pheenisse, Orestes, Alcestis, 5s. 


we lus’ Prometheus: with English Notes. By 
G. Burges A.M. Trin. Coll. Camb. 2nd edit. post 8vo0. 5s. bds. 

London: Longman & Co. by aasignesens from Mr. Valpy. 
Of whom may be had a Mr. Valpy’s Publications. 


ALPY’S ELEMENTARY LATIN WORKS. 


Latin Grammar: with Notes. By R. Valpy, D.D. 
23rd edition, improved, 2s. 6d. 











Latin Delectus. B cain. am edition, im- 
proved, 2s. A ay 2nd edit. 3s. 
Second Latin Delectus : English Notes. By the 


Rev. F. Valpy, Master of Reading School. 2nd edit. 6s. bound. 
Elegantie Latine ; ot, Rules and Exercises illus- 
trative of elegant pasins St ie. By > Valpy, B.D. 1ith edition, 
—— 4s. 6d, bound Seti . sewed. 
Latin Eeocen. Intended as an Intro- 
duction me the above, By E, Valpy, B.D. 4th edit. 2, 6d, 
Valpy’s First Exencioss; to be translated into 
Latin. 12th edition, 1s. 6d. bou 
Valpy’s Latin Dialogues selected from the best 
weer 6th edition, 2s. 6d 
wt y's New Latin Tae with Tables of 
a Letters, &c. &c. Wth edition, 2s. 2s. bound. 
ries of Exercises and Questions, ada tothe 
Wo. By Rev. C. Brad} ition, 2s. 6d. 
Exercises in Latin Prosody and Versification. By 
the same. Te edition, 2, 6d. bd.— KEY, 22. 6d. sezed, 
has sean & & Gove Catalog ha 
‘Messrs. a e 
Books may be hag of Bookvellors oF 
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article, in a condensed: 
form, ‘OL all indelic 


pares saree of MY PHOLOGY 
m edit ‘, x. easy and concise History of the Pagan Deities, 
ALPY’S POETICAL CHRONOLOGY of 


ANCIENT and ENGLISH HISTORY : with Notes. New 
edition, 2s. Gd. ’ 
London : Longman & Co. by assignment from Mr. Valpy. 


VALPYs Colne oe SCHOOL LATIN 


Tacitus. Brotier’s Text, with his Eupleneteny 
Notes, as ona, iby A.J. Valpy, M.A. translated into Eng! 
3 ba pot Sv 





This is ae eenle edition of Tacitus with lish Notes. 
Cicero de Officiis; with Critical and Explanatory 
Notes. Text of Heusinger. 4th edition, 6s. fe 
Cicero de Amicitia et de Senectute. Text of 


Ernesti; with Petes, by E. H. Barker, Trin. Coll. Camb, 5th 
edition, 4s. 6d. 


Cicero: Twelve Select Orations. Text of Orellius, 
English Notes, 7s. 6d. bds. 
Cicero's Catilinarian Orations, Text of Ernesti. 
boards 


Notes, by E. H. Barker, 5s. 6d. i " 
Tacitus: Germany and cola. Brotier and 
arker, Ss. 6d. bound. 


Passow's Text; Notes, &c. by E. H. 
With Notes, &c, by 


Cesar de Bello Samet. 
x Woodcuts. 6s. 6d. 
Books I. to v" With English Notes, by 
B. « 2. L.L.D. Head Master of Hawkshead Grammar 
Bonar Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds. 
*,* Messrs. Longman & Co.'s Catalogue of School 
Books may be had of all Booksellers. 


Valrys SCHOOL LATIN CLASSICS. 


Horace. Collated from the best Editions, with 
the Omission of objectionable Odes and Passages. English Notes, 
by Dr. Valpy. 8th edit. 6s. bd.; no Notes, 3s. 

Four Plays of Plautus: with English Notes and 
a Glossary, by Dr. Valpy, 2nd edition, 4s 

Terence: The Andrian; with English Notes, 
Divested of every Indelicacy. By R. Valpy,D.D. 2s. bd. 

Viegil: with English Notes, original and selected, 


by A. J. Valpy, M.A. sh edition, 7s. 6d. bound.—Text only, 
17th edition, 3s. 6d. bound 


Phedrus. Burmann’s Text, with the Omission of 


the objectionable Fables: Eaalie ay by the Rev. C. 
Bradley, Vicar of Sater, 7th edi 


Eutropius. En R.. lish Notes and Questions, by the 
Rev. C. Bradley, 9th edition, 2s. 6d. bou 

Cornelius Nepos. English Ne otes and Questions, 
by yo Rev. C. Bradley, 7th edition, 3s. 6d. bd. 

Ovidii Metamorphoses Selecte : English } Notes and 

Questions, by Rev. C. Bradley, 7th edition, 4s. 

Selections from Ovid's Epistles al Tibullus: 
English Notes, by Rev. F. Valpy, 2nd edition, 4s. 6d. bd. 

Cicero’s Select Epistles. English Notes. ‘Sth edit 


3s. bound; no Notes, 2s. bound. 
with Notes, on the plan of 








Juvenal and Persius : 


Cicero's Offices and Virgil, by A. J. Valpy, 2nd edition, 5s. 6d. 
bound ; no Notes, 3s. bound. 
ondon: Longman & Co. by assign from Mr. Valpy. 


VaALPrs seg x = COLLEGE GREEK 


Herodotus ; conten the Continuous History 
alone of the Persian ass. By the Rev. C. W. Stocker, D.D. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 18s 

Plato’s Four ‘Dialogues: Crite, Greater Hippias, 


Second Alcibiades, and Sisypbus. Burges, Ants. With 
English Notes, Original and (> ree yA Bvo, 95 9s. 60. bal 


Xenophon’s Anabasis: with English, N Notes By 
F.C. Belfour, M.A. 2nd edition, post &vo. 8s 

Xenophon’ 's Cyropsedia 5 with English Notes, by 
E. H. Barker, post vo. 9s. 6d. 

Thucydides. New oariien of the Text, English 


Notes, &c. By the Rev, 8. T. Bloomfield, Editor of Robinson's 
Greek Lexicon, &c. 3 vols. post 8v0. 27s. bas. 

Demosthenes’ Seven Coattone: with re nig oa 
by E. &. Barker, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. bd: 

London : Longman & Co. iby cook ment from Mr. 
Of whom may be had, a € of Mr. Valpy's Pras 


ALPY’S ELEMENTARY GREEK WOR rae 


Greek Delectus; with Notes and a Lexicon. By 
R. Manthey D. lth edition, 4s. bound.—KEY, 2s. 6d, 
Second Greek Delectus ; ;or, New Analecta Minora: 


with English Notes ont a Lexicon, by the Rev. F. Valpy, ard 
ition, 8vo. 9s. 6d. bound. 


Third Greek eons = New Analecta Majora: 
with Be lish Notes, b: py Price 00. Od. bd. 
id separitely, 98 folio bare Prose ), Se. 6d 


Gresk Guemer, by y Re Valpy,. D.D.; with Notes, 
po Fang Bnd lng ~ A ta ey 


Greek Exercises; or, an Introduction to Greek 


Composition : so arra: as to lead the Student from ie 
ments of Grammar to the e hi ow Bg of a Fyetax. By the 


py. 3rd edition, 6s. 
Greek Vocabulary ; ; or, ‘aban on idisie dae 
, Major, Head Master of King’s se 


Parts of Speech, b 
School, London, 3. 














wp ateet Gradus; or, Greek, Latin, ond 1 
by Be. Na by the Rev. J. Brese, D.D. 


impegced nil mer the paizore of of a Lexicon in read- 
Homer's Hinde Text of sem with, 1 i 
Notes estions, by yl ip 
. 10s. nd.—Text aw 


m may i Langman & Ce. br ae im Myaion ott : i 
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is ed, New Edition, 5s. boards. 
REEK ER ISES in Syntax, Ellipses, 
Bhs Prosody, and te Motaphences. By the Rev. W. 
NEILSOND amet: oe 
A AH Orme, & Co. 





ETON SELECTZ E VETERI TEST. 
This ah is Cre % rice 2s. neatly bound, a New Edition of 
ELECT A ¢ VETER TESTAMENTO His- 
dS Ad usum eorum qui Latine | — ed he 4 
r 





In 18mo. New = Tania: greatly augmented, 2s. 6d. in cloth, 
TUDENT’S MANUAL; an Etymological and 
Explanatory rial Me of. Words derived from the 
GREEK. By R 
y the same Sather, 
Etymological and Explanatory Dictionary of 
Words derived from the Latin. New edit. 5s. 6d. cloth. 
London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 


itio nova, prioribus emenda’ 

Btoae, excudebat E. P. Williams: apud quem veneunt etiam 
Londini, 186, Fleet-street ; et J. G. et F, Rivington, Longman et 
Socios, J. Richardson, Whittakér et Socios, § Wg ESE et areal, 
Hamilton et Socios, Houlston et Stoneman, et Gul. Morrison. 

This book is used in the Lower Forms at Eton, and will be 
found well adapted for the use of youth, the selection consistin 
of the most interesting and instructive portions of the historica 
parts of the Old Testament, and intended to convey to the 
youthful mind both pleasure and profit. 





MANGNALL’S QUESTIONS—AND SEQUEL. 

Only Edition as written by, ants with Js jet  corsontions nod guther. 
Just rR ICA in 12mo. New in, 4%. 6d 
ISTORICAL and M ISCELLANEOUS 

QUESTIONS. By RICHMAL MANGNALL. 


By the same Author, 
OMPENDIUM of GEOGRAPHY, for Schools, 
Private Families, &c. New edit.  pemee 7s. 6d. bd. 
Also, just publishe: 
UESTIONS on the HIS’ TORY of EUROPE: 
a Sequel] to the above ; comprising Questions on the His- 
tory of the Nations of Continental Europe not comprehended in 
that work. By JULIA CORNER. Second Edition, 12mo. 5s. bd. 
London: Longman, Orme, & Co. 





Just PDINBURG 4to. half-bound, price 31s. 6d. 
HE INBURGH CABINET ATLAS of 
the WORLD, in Fifty Plates, engraved in the finest style, 

and beautifully coloured ; constructed with the greatest care, to 
accompany and explain the an raphical Text Books of Gu 
Stewart, Goldsmith, &c., with Tables of Statistics, by G. tm 
SMITH, Esa. F. 

ee at series sof Maps, admirably adapted for academies 
and family 1 

London: Whittaker & Co. Edinburgh: W. & A. K. Johnston. 


SCHOOL BOOKS BY WILLIAM BUTLER, 
RITHMETICAL QUESTIONS, on a New 
Plan. 12th Edition, with Additions by GEORGE FROST. 

12mo. 6s. bd. : 4 ; i : 

2. Chronological, Biographical, Historical, and 
Miscellaneous Biarelees, on a New Plan, designed for ot use. 
10th Edition, enlarged by Thomas Bourn. J2mo. 7s. 6d. 

3. Exercises on the Globes and Maps, asmapened 
with some Historical, Biographical, Chronologics al, Mytholo- 
gical, and Miscellaneous s Information; en a New Plan. To 
which are added QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION, With 
un Appendix, by w ch the Constellations =r be easily known. 
af homas Bourn. 13th Edition. 12mo. od 

4, Miscellaneous Questions in English History and 
— 4th Edition, enlarged by Thomas Bourn. 12mo. 








5. Geographical Exercises on the New Testament, 
describing the principal places in Jedun, and those visited by 
St. Paul; and narrating many of the most inpportant occur- 
rences recorded in the Evangelical Histories. With Maps, and 
a brief Account of the principal a ligions Sects. 5th Kdition, 
enlarged by Thomas Bourn. 12 6d. bd. 

6. Arithmetical Tables. “isth Edition, with Ad- 
dithess, by Thomas Bourn. Price 8d. sewed. 

d by J. Harris; Darton & Harvey; ‘ond Simpkin, Marshall 
aia 





'/ENTRAL SOCIETY of EDUCATION. 


Now ready, 


I. 
THE THIRD PURLIGe Ties OF THE SOCIETY. 
ont 


Infant Schools. C. Baker, Esq. 
County Colleges of Agriculture. 
State of the Peasantry in Kent. F. Li 
Education in Ireland. William 8. O’Brien, Esq. ‘MP. 

What are the advantages of a Study of Antiquity at the present 

time? George Long, Esq 
Common Shean! in Messechusts, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
ev. 8. Woo 

Education of Pauper Children. Editor. 

Study of Comparative Grammar. William Smith, Esq 

Con tice of the Labouring Classes in five Parishes in the County 


B. F. Duppa, Esq. 
ardet, E 


orfol G. R. Porter q. 
Present State of Prussian | Education, Tt Thomas Wyse, Esq. M.P. 
MO. 
*.* The First and Second Publications are also on sale, price 
5s. 


The EDUCATOR; PRIZE ESSAYS on the 
EXPEDIENCY and ME ANS of ELEVATING the PROFES- 
SION af the EDUCATOR in SOCIETY, Cont e — 


Prize Essay. By John Lalor, Es 
Essay IT. ByJ. A. Heraud, Esq. Eeey i. bs a. Sim ee, Eee. 
—— Ill. By Rev.E. aginscn. . Porter. 
lzmo, 7s. 6d. c Yath 


Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


MATHEMATICAL WORKS, 
ABLES of LOGARITHMS, ee mt 
TRIGONOMETRICAL, to Five PLaces. 
DE MORGAN'S FIRST NOTIONS “of LOGIC. 
Royal 12mo. 1s. 6d 
“DE MORGAN'S ELEMENTS of ARITH- 
METIC. Royal 12mo. 3rd editio 
DE MORGAN'S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. 
Royal i2mo. 2nd edition, 9s. 
DE MORGAN'S ELEMENTS of TRIGO- 
NOMETRY. Royal 
DR. LARDNER'S. ELEMENTS of EUCLID. 
6th edition, 8vo. 
RITCHIES PRINCIPLES of GEOMETRY, 
illustrated and appli dition, 12mo 
RITCHIE’S “PRINCI PLES of " DIFFEREN- 
ZIAe. ond Te TEGRAL CALCULUS, illustrated and applied. 
Printed for Taylor and Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, Upper Gower-street. 








PROFESSOR NBRLET" A Db oes 
ric 
LE TRADUCTEUR ; SELECTIONS from the 
best FRENCH WRITERS, 


Professor of French in Unive ¢ College, London. 
By the same Author, 
1. Grammar of the French Language. 3rd edit, 
12mo. 5s. 6d. KEY to ditto, 3s. 6d. 
2. Petit Tableau Littéraire de la France. 
6s. bound. 
3. e. Dictionary #1 DeRenitien; or, Appendix to 
the nch Grammar. 
P; nted for Taylor & Walton ‘Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, Upper Gower-street. 
GREEK AND LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS, 
LLEN’S NEW GREEK DELECTUS, 
12mo. 4s. clot 
ALLEN SCONSTRUCTIVE GREEK EXER. 
CISES. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 
GREEK TESTAMENT, from Grressacn’ is 


(Jury 


12mo. 





Text. with the Various Reon of MILL and SCHOLZ, MA 
GINAL REFERENCES, ae } bd i ay TEXTs, CHRONG 
LOGICAL ARRANGEMEN 8vo. 6s. cl. lettered, 


The ANABASIS of XEN OPHON. Edited by 
GEORGE LONG, Esq. ‘ M. 2nd edition. Wie s short Sum- 
mr sRODO ‘Index of P roper Names. 1 vol. 


Crue. | Edited by GroncE Lona, Esq. 
RD 12mo. 


Ys” ‘AN ABASIS of CYRUS, Book I, 
Chapters 1—6. With Lexicon, &c. 12mo 
SMITHS - LATIN EXERCISES 4 for BEGIN. 


A.M. 
H 


NERS. 12mo. 

MYTHOLOGY for LATIN VERSIFICA. 
TION. By the Rev. F. HODGSON. 2nd edition, 12mo. 3s.— 
A KEY to ED t 

SACRE D HISTORY for LATIN VERSIFI- 
CATION. By the Rev. a5: HODGSON. 2nd edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d, 
—A KEY to ditto, 10s. 6d 

CAESAI HE LVETIC WAR. Latin and 
English, Interlinear. 12mo. 2 





Printed for Taylor & W sa boaal Booksell 
University College, Upper Gower-street. 


LOCKE’S SYSTEM OF CLASSICAL INSTRUCTION, 
INTERLINEAR TRANSLATIONS. 
Each Volume 2s. 
ATIN. Phedrus’s Fables of AZsop—Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, Book I.—Virgil’s Aeneid, Book I.—Par- 
sing Lessons to Ditto—Cesar’s Invasion of Britain—Tacitus's 
Life of Agricola. 
Greek. Lucian—Anacreon— Homer's Tliad, 
Book I.—Parsing Lessons to Ditto—X hon’s M 
Book I.—Selections from Herodotus. 2 
Iraian. Stories from Italian Writers—FRENcH. 
Sismondi :—Battles of be and Poictiers—GerMan. Stories 
from German rs.—An Essay explanatory of the System. 
To accompany the Latin onl Greek Series.—The London Latin 
Grammar, 2s. 6¢d.—The — aaa Grasamar, 3s. 6d. 


The FIRST SIX ‘BOOKS of VIRGILS 
JENEID. with an Interpaged Translation, [ine for line, and 


and Publishers to 














Nearly ready, price 7s. in cloth, 
EGYPT; 


A Pamiliar Description of the Land, People, and Produce: 


Illustrated with 53 Woodcuts, and a Mapengraved on Steel. 
for Young Persons. 


Being the first of a Series of POPULAR GEOGRAPHIES, intended 


London: WILLIAM SMITH, 113, Fleet-street; FRASER & CRAWFORD, Edinburgh ; 
CURRY & CO. Dublin. 





In demy 8yo. price 1s, 6d. sewed, 


FIRESIDE EDUCATION. 


By S. G. GOODRICH, Author of ‘ Peter Parley’s Tales.’ 


“In this volume, I address myself specially to Parents, though I deem that the subject may well claim the attention of Teachers, 


of Guardians of C hildren, and indeed of every member of society.” 


London: WILLIAM SMITH, 113, Fleet-street ; 


—Author's Preface. 


FRASER & CRAWFORD, Edinburgh ; 


CURRY & CO. Dublin. 





Just published, in 3 vols. feap. 8vo. price 15s. 


THE POEMS OF 


ROBERT BURNS 


With many additional Poems, never before printed. Edited, with copious Notes, and a New Life of the Author, 
By Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, K.C. M.G. 


ALDINE EDITION OF THE BRITISH POETS, 


Beautifully printed by Whittingham, c 
and Notes by the Rev. JOHN MITFOR 


ontaining many pieces of each author hitherto unpublished, with Portraits, orginal Memoirs 
D and the Rev. ALEXANDER DYCE. Fcap. 8vo. price 5s. each Volume. 


THE AUTHORS ALREADY PUBLISHED ARE, 


BURNS, 3 
vs HOMSON 7 vols. 


CC 3 vols. DEN, 5 vols 
SL RRee ‘and WYATT, 2 vols. ARNELL, 1 vol 
BEATTIE, 1 yol. ml vols. 


YouNG 2 vols. 
KENSIDE, 1 vol. 
)TLER, 2 vols. 
PRIOR .2 vols. 

ALCO NER, I vol. 
Gray) 


*,* Each Author may be purchased separately. 


Nearly ready, Aldine Edition, in 5 vols. feap. 8vo. price 25s. 


THE POEMS OF EDMUND SPENSER, 


Edited, with Notes and a New Life of the Author, by the Rev. JOHN MITFORD. 


WILLIAM PICKERING, Publisher, Chancery-lane, 





tes. 2nd edition, 12mo. 6s 
lL 
The TRIGLOTT EVANGELISTS, Gureex, 
Latin, and Eneuisu, Interlinear. With Notes, 8vo. 1/. 8s.; or 
with G f New T » Ml. Ms. 6d, 





IV. 

GREENFIELD’S BOOK of GENESIS, in 
ENGLISH Hesese, coheninees with Gongpreationl Introduc- 
tion and Notes. with Hebrew Text, 10s. 6d. 

Printed for Taylor ig Walton, Upper Gower-street. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


DUCATION FOR THE PEOPLE, 
By Mrs. HIPPISLEY TUCKFIELD. 
Containing, 


I. Pastoral Teaching. 

Il. — e Teachin ine 

Il. The Teacher's Text Book. 

IV. Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


Il. 

DRAWING COPIES for ELEMENTARY 
INSTRUCTION. By the Author of * Deawiag for Children.’ 
The Copies are sufficiently large and bold to be drawn from by 
forty or fifty we pod oA the same time. Set i. containing twelve 

» price 








price 10s. 6a. “cloth lettered, 
The SINGING-MASTER ; 3rd Edition, revised 
and corrected, containing, 
No. 1. First Jessen j in Singing and the Notation 
of Music. Price 2. 
No. 2 Rudiments of the Science of Harmony, 


7 0. 3 First Class Tune-Book. Price 1s. 6d. 
No. 4. Second Class Tune-Book. Price 2s. 6d. 
No. 5. Hymn Tune-Book. Price 2s. 6d. 

*,* Any Part may be purchased separately. 
Iv. 
PESTALOZZIAN SYSTEM. 
BOOKS FOR THE USE OF CHEAM SCHOOL. 

LESSONS on FORM; or, an INTRODUC- 
TION to GEOMETRY. By C. "REINER, Author of ‘ Lessons 

on Number.’ With numerous Diagrams. 12mo. 
Geometrical Solids, to illustrate ‘ Lessons on Form,’ 

Ina Box. 9s. 

Lessons on Number. By C. Reiner. 2nd Edition. 


Consist MASTER'S MANUAL. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 
THE SCHOLAR’S PRAXIS. 12mo. 2s. bound. 
Sold separately. 3 
The Cheam Latin Grammar, taken principal 
from pt ; for the Use of the Younger Classes. 12mo. 2s. 


Extracts from Cesar’s Gallic War: connected by 
a brief Narrative in English. 12mo. 2s, 6d. bound, 


Pric 
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N° 612) 
st published. price 2s. 


tbe SONG of the BELL, bt other LYRICS, 
translated fr Ryd the German of Schiller. 
. PYM JOHNSTON, Esq. 
at Senior, 49, Pall Mall. 


HE SDRRtERS REVIEW, No. 140, 
is published this day 

. The Duke of We en on 's Besopesn Despatches. 

2. Laing’s Tour in 8 

3. De La Mothe Pension’ s + Diplomatic Correspondence. 

Loudon on the Trees and 











a hrubs of Britain. 
5. Lyell’s Elements of Geology. 
6. Surveying Voyages of Captains King ont Fitzroy. 
¢, Deerbrook, a Novel, b iss Martine 
8. The Poetic ‘al Works o} Percy Reahe ‘Shetty. 
9. The Jamaica Question. 
London: Longman, Orme, & Co. Edinb 7A. & ¢ Black. 
n ismo. with 2 224 W oodents, price 5s. 6d. boun 
oMSTOCK S NATURA PHILOSOPHY ; 


in which the Elements of that Science are familiarly ex. 
plained, and adapted to the Comprehension of Young Pupils ; 
with ap wepeiate Fpentions on each page for the Examination 

lore NL. COMSTOCK, M.D. A new Edition, 
with Additions = ithe Air-Pump, Steam En &ec. 
GEORGE 


ees is by far the best elementary work on the subject 
which I have seen: it is clear and concise, and so admirably 
suited to the younger medical student that I have a 
commended it to my own ils."—MarsHatt H 

London: Scott, Webster, e Geary, Charterhouse-square. 


. mublished, 3rd Edition, corrected, with Vignette designed 
Jixon, engraved on steel by A Adlard. vt 18mo. black sheep, 
Amery PA gilt edges, price 2s. 6d.; black calf, 3s. ; mor. 6s. 
PREPARATION for the LORD'S SUPPER, 
with aoe apne. to, the Altar; INTENDED FOR THE 
Use or Lapies. By } RS. CORNW ALLIS, Author of * Obser- 
vations on the Canonical Scriprares. 
London: Hayward & Moore, 53, Eytamastenabe. 
ery Of wh hom may be h had, 

The Christian Remembrancer, by Ambrose Serle, 


Esq., Author of ‘ Hore Solitarie,’ “The Church, of God,’ &c. 
LARGE TYPR. 12mo. bound in cloth, lettered. price 4s. 6d. 


BY THE REV. DR. HOOK, VICAR OF LEEDs. 
| SERMONS preached before the Univer- 


sity of Oxford. New edition, 8vo. cloth, 3s. 

A Letter to his Parishioners on the Use of the 
Athanasian Creed, with Explanatory Notes and Scriptural 
Proofs. oro. = Jost published, ls. sewed. 

eaper edition for distribution, 4s. per dozen. 

The Early Life and Professional Years of Bishop 
Hobart. By John Me Vicar, D.D. Witha Preface, containing 
a History of the Church in America, &vo. 15s. 

he whole of the Profits derived from this Public ation will be 
given to the Theological Seminary of New Yo 

The Entire Works of Bishop Hall. A new edi- 
tion, revised and corrected, with eousicerable additions, indices, 
&c. 12 vols. 8vo. ws) boards, 7 7. 4s. 

. XIL in a few days.) 
A few copies of ‘the Peace of Rome have been 


pulighed » geugsussty rice 6s. to complete former editions. 
alboys; and 113, Fleet-street, London. 


ERRIN as SUMMER HATS, 8s. 6d.—A new, 
elegant, light ventilating Hat, allowing the egress of 
iration, preservinz the hair, preventing head-ache and de- 

tom ination of blood to the head; also, superior light Beaver 
Hats, possessing the same qualities, 21s. ; second qualities, 6s. ; 
third ditto, 12s. Ladies’ Riding Hats, 12s., 148., l6s., and 2s. 
Opera ond Dress Hats, 12s, to 2is. Servants’ best. Livery Hats, 
és. Gentlemen’s Travelling, Shooting, and Fishing Hats and 
Caps, in every variety. Youths’ Hats and Caps.—CECIL-HOUSE, 
&, Strand.—Copy this address. 


TO ARTISTS, TOURISTS, AND ADMIRERS OF THE 
“INE ARTS 


a r 
ARLOUR’S PATENT PORTABLE 
SKETCHING CASE, or DELINEATOR, is confidently 
recommended to the notice of all attached to the Science of 
Drawing, as being infinitely superior to the Camera Lucida, and 
all other instruments hitherto invented for the purpose of 
The Case may be held in the hand, and 
acorrect drawing made of any object or landscape, or it may 
be attached to a table in the same manner as the Camera Lu- 
cida. It is simple in management, and does not exceed in size 
acommon sketch book. anufactured for the Patentee b 
Reeves & Sons, 150, Cheapside ; and may be had also of Smit 
Varner, Marylebone-street, Piccadilly ; Huntly, Optician, 
24, Regent-street ; Cary, Optician, Strand; Watkins Hill, 
Opticians, Charing-cross ; Winsor & Newtons, Rathbone-place ; 
and at all other Opticians and Artists’ Repositories. 


ORTICULTURAL | IMPROVEMENTS — 
utation in which READ'’S PATENT HYDRAU- 
LIC MACHIN ES are held, has induced some unprincipled ad- 
venturers (who never knew the use of a garden machine), to 
m upon the public base imitations as “ Improvements. 
eir postensens would have been more reasonable if they had 
first made them as EAD, during thirty-one years’ 
practical experience in gardening in all its branches, first in- 
vented the above for his own use; and has since spent nineteen 
years in manufacturin: ~ gore: improving them, for which improve- 
— he has obtained patents for the United Kingdom. These 
improvements consist of a peculiar arrangement of the valves 
within the cylinder, surrounded by an air vessel to protect them 
from injury.—Manufactured only by the Patentee, 35, Regent- 
circus, Pice adilly London. mone are genuine except stamped 
with the words * Read's Patent 


The fillowin are supplied solely by W. PINE, Superintendent 
of Dr. S 5 Me chanical Repository, 369, Strand, 3 doors 
from eter 


E HORTICULTURAL PUMP is an elegant 

littleimplement, by which a lady or gentleman may enjo: 

e amusement of watering flowers and plants in the most usefu 
and agreeable manner. It is almost as easily carried as a para- 
sol, and discharges the fluid (from a watering. pot or any other 
source) in a dense stream, in a fine dew-like spray, or in an in- 
termediate shower.—THE SO) NIFERON: This new and curious 
instrument is a never-failing resource in the most inveterate 
es of deafness. It renders distant voices audible, as the 
telescope makes far objects visible ; andi is, Sageerare ped 
atchurch, and in all spacious rooms a lac n common 
cases of deafness, Dr. Scott's ACOUS' Te Cc RNETS restore ethe 
deaf to a participation in general conversation, almost without 
either speakers or hearer being conscious of any artificial agency! 
ey are the smallest hearing instruments hitherto discovered, 
admittin; a A ere under hats and bonnets.—The APERI- 
TIVE mapecnones the injurious habit of taking 
opening medicines. &. t entle operation ofa little plain water. 
aving been filled from ‘the toilet-jug, it may be conveyed, un- 
seen, in Se pocket, ¢ or in a lady's reticule, to any appropriate 
instantan’ ly, ti desired e with- 
out the ‘slightest tron! ie or inconvenience, 


























OUP TUREENS, of SHEFFIELD MANU- 
FACTURE.—JOHN COWIE, of Bolles-street, solicits an 
sorte ee ction of his new stock of SHEFFIELD PLATED 
SOUP TUREENS, with silver handles, mountings, and shields 
for engraving a! orial arings, of plain oval, shaped oval, and 
circular form; the steel dies for the mountings, feet, and 
handles, have ‘been cut expressly from silver pattern tureens, 
the execution of which is canada ged to be unprecedented in 
pds 8 trade.—John Cowie, Silversmith and Plater, 11, Holles- 
street, ibrary. 


ETCALFE'S NEW and ORIGINAL 

ATTERN of TOOTH- BRUSH. made on the most 
sciontinn principle, and patronized by the most eminent of the 
Faculty. This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions ofthe teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe’s Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth.—An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap.—A 
newly-invented Brush for ¢ leaning velvet with quick and satis- 
factory effect.—The much-approved Flesh-brushes, as recom- 
mended by the Faculty.—Penetrating Hair-brusbes, with the 
durable aubleached Russian bristles, that do not soften in wash- 
ing or use like common hair. A new and large importation of 
fine Turkey Sponge; and Combs of all descriptions.—At Met- 
calfe’s, No. 130, Oxford-street, nearly opposite Hanover-square. 


ARPET, CABINET, and UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 293, 294, and 295, HIGH HOLBORN. 
Families about to furnish are solicited toinspect the above Ware- 
rooms,which are replete with elegant goods of a superior descrip- 
tion, at exceeding low prices. The following are especially de- 
serving notice :—BRUSSELS CARPETS. The largest and most 
splendid collection of new eaneras 2 in the ge is, combining 
durability of sfabe’e and nove n des economy in 
price, CABINET FURNITURE, BRITISH and PAKISLAN. 
This department, from its extensive stock and superior nia 
ment, affords facilities for expeditious selection not equalled 
any house in town. —BEDDING. Particular care is given to 
ensure Ko ery article well seasoned, and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLSTERY. The stock of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 
nays, worsted, silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, mo- 
reens, &c. is exceedingly large and well assorted, great atten- 
tion having 4 paid to the selection of warranted colours and 


exquisite desi 
LYON, HO’ TSON, & COMPANY, 293, 294, and 295, High Holborn. 


i) TRONG WINDOW GLASS, forConservatories, 
areeaete Buildings, &c., Crown and Sheet W pos 
Warehouse, 89, Hig olborn, London —CLAUDET & 
fioe “GHTON beg to direct the attention of problemen, Gentle- 
men, and the Public, totheir SHEET WI W GLASS, which, 
although but little higher in price funy os glass. vo possesses 
more than double its strength, and is perfectly flat and of su- 
perior coleur and quality. The inferior qualities, suitable for 
conservatories, &c., may be used in long lengths (so desirable for 
appearance and beneficial to vegetation), without the liability of 
being broken by hail, strong winds, &c. Crown window glass of 
the best manufacture. Fluted glass, which answers the purpose 
ofa blind, and admits more light than any other. 


RENCH GLASS SHADES.—RepuctTIon or 
Prices, at CLAUDET & HOUGHTON’S Wholesale and 
Retail W arehouse, 89, Hicu Ho.nogn 

The improvements ‘and economy effected since the introduc- 
tion o the manufacture of Glass Shades in England, have en- 
abled C. & H. to offer them at a reduction of price averaging 
more than 15 percent. 

Museums, Model-rooms, Laboratories, Show-rooms, and Pri- 
vate Residences, may now, at a very reduced cost, be supplied 
with this article, so necessary fort the preservation of crnaments 
and delicate objects. 

Ti ne following examples will “suffice to give an idea of the new 

a . 





square, opp 














pric Height. Length. Breadth Pric 

‘An Oval Shade....24 inch. gene 9 inch....£2 6 0 
do. oot? — 17 — Bh— wes 115 0 
do. ooee2d — 6b — Thm ovoee 1:1 0 
do. oe — 12 — é — sere 010 0 
do. eoeel4 — 9— 5 — weer 0 510 
do. oneelO — 6 — 4 — weer 0 3 7 

Height, Diam. 

A Round es — 18 —coccccccccceee 1 6 O 
do. 0 
do. 0 
do. 0 
do. 0 
do. 








ROCLAMATION.—W — it _—— been 
pagsesented to us that several unprincipled traders have 
peen. styling themselves OPTICIANS ; and whereas, they have 
by divers means been vending to the public a spurious article, 
wader the style and title of WEST’S IMPROVED ST ANHOPE 
LENS: Now, know all men by these presents, That the usual 
allowance is made to those who wish to ee al in the Genuine 
article.—which bears the name “ WEST, IN 
upon them,—and can only be procured “of the Mak Fleet 
street, or through any of the London Booksellers. aOR ke ADY 
MONEY. And be it further observed, that no letters or com- 
munications will ve received unless post paid. 
OD SAVE THE QUEEN 
*,* Before you parabens Spectacles, read West's Treatise on 
the ‘Human Eye (price 6d.), comalnies rs rules that en- 
able all to judge when to begin and at spectacles are best 
calculated to preserve the eyes to extreme old age. 
procured of any Bookseller in the kingdom 


EYE-PRESERVING SPECTACLES. 


HAMBERLAIN, Manufacturer of the EYE- 
PRESERVING SPECTACLES, upon unerring principles, 
veepectfully informs the Public that his prices are less than half 
those usually charged by other Op’ ticians. 
gee usually by the ———. Clergy. the Rrincipals of the 
British Museum, apa strongly recommended by most distin- 
guished Members of the Coll ile of ——— and Surgeons. 
pair of best Convex Pebbles, fitted to the purchaser's own 
frame, 5s. ; Concaves, 7s. 6d.; Convex Glasses, Is. ; Concaves, 2s. 
Best Brazilian Pebbles, in gold. came-ae 1S Ofor Ladies. 


May be 








itto ditto double joints ...-.-...+ 0 Gentlemen. 
Ditto ditto standard silver .. -0 iB 0 adies 
Ditto ditto ditto double joints ......0 16 6 Gentlemen. 
Ditto ditto finest blue steel frame -- 015 0 uadies. 
Ditto ditto ditto double joints ...... 016 6 sentlemen. 
Ditto ditto tertoinossor Tame «++... 010 0 adies. 
Jitto ditto black buffalo horn 2 7 6 dies 
Ditto ditto pone steelframe --....0 6 6 Mechanics. 
The above are all glazed with the ee eal Brazilian pebbles 





composed of pure crystal, which is acknowledged by Oculists to 
be the most pellucid and perfect substance that can be used for 
Spectacles.—Best Glasses, in steel joaenen, from Is. 6d, to 2s. 3. 6d. 
Ditto ditto, best horn ditto, 2s 
tters are requested to be pos aid. Orders attended to 
within al miles of London ; a | ny 8 trial allowed. within 
which ti m eir without 
extra pK, —Country and Fi correspondents may be 
suited either by sending the glass last used, or part of it, or by 
stating at what distance they can read common type, specifying 








length of time they have used spectacles. 
37, treet, Bloomsbury, in a ® direct line with Holborn. 
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TOCKEN’s LONDON-MADE ROSEWOOD 
or MAHOGANY GENTLEMEN'S DRESSING-CASES, 
containing two razors, nail scissors, button-hook, tweezers, 
having soapand brush, strop, comb, tooth, nail, hair, ‘and clothes 
Feeshan. with good looking-glass, for 18s. 6d., the cheapest article 
ever offered to the pabllo—Ladics, 


Rosewood Dressing-coces, 
fitted complete, from 16s 


—London-made Rosewood or 


hogany vas ene Desks, with ink-glass, at 10s. 6d. 
—bed adies’ Rosew Jork-boxes, in great vere rfrom 4s. 6d. 
The above articles being warranted can be had at Stocken's 


Manufactory, 53, Quadrant, Regent-street, next Gae to Swan 
& Edgar's, south side of the Quadrant. 


‘O THE ex. ITY AND GENTRY. 
J DELCROIX & CO., 158, New Bond-street, 
eJ « beg leave most respectfully to solic it the attention of the 
Nobility and Gentry to their extensive, long, and highly cele- 
brated Establishment, and to inform them t t noouty genuine, 
exquisitely fragrant, and delicate PERFU MI re those which 
are Manufactured by themselves, and which be -ar the Address 
of 158, New Bonp-street, with the Signature of J. Delcroix. 
The high and envied celebrity of J. Deleroix's Perfumes has 
preteen many spurious imitations, for the selling of which J. 
Jeleroix & Co. have obtained Injunctions from the High Court 
of Chancery against several parties; and they beg to apprize 
their connexion that they will persist in their determination to 
proceed against all persons that may attempt any invasion of 
their rights. 
y DoecrN > In ThINTL 
Vy HITE’S ESSENCE of EGLANTINE.— 
A highly- yr ond peculiar Handkerchief Scent, 
possessing extracts from the t Tiagrant flowers, and forming 
a perfume at once sweet, p thon <ihy and re freshing. In postion, 
at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each._WHITE’S AROMATIC PUNGE 
ESSENCE, so exceedingly useful in Head-aches, Fainting, _ d 
and pertiementy eo: in e rowded rooms... a neat stopperee 
bottles, at 2». WHITE'S GENUINE CC ING 
APEKIENT SEIDLI: T ZL ‘POWDERS: These Powders, possess 
ing absorbent as well as aperient properties, are superior to all 
others in Heartburn, indigestion, Bile, or Ac idity of the Sto- 
mach, arising from a too free use of wines, spirits, or highly- 
seasoned viands ; ; they may be had recourse to as an agreeable 
and efficient saline remedy, the fixed air they contain rendering 
them as refreshing as Soda Water. Inred boxes, lined with tin- 
foil, 2s. each (warranted to keep in any climate). Preparedand 
sold om A by Thomas White, Chemist, % Cornhill, London. 
e Essence of Eglantine, and the Aromatic Pun ent 

Eas ence, can be obtained of any respectable Chemist or Per- 
fumer in the Kingdom. 


ENTAL HAPPINESS and POWERS of 
REASON RESTORED by a SIMPLE PROCESS.—Medi- 
cal science has been long charged with impotence in two or 
three of the greatest afflictions of the human race. Of these the 
greatest is Insanity, to remove which, professional men of all 
countries have directed a - ” portion of their time, but their 
efforts have been abortive. Sensible of the donbt, therefore, 
that exists as to the Rpt of curing Insanity or Nervous 
Complaints, Dr. WILLIS MOSELEY has not agitated the public 
mind by details, as he might have done, of 2,500 cures in five 
years, but has invited private inquiry. ‘And such has been the 
confidence created, that three Physicians, six Surgeons, and a 
London Hospital Professor have placed themselves, their bro- 
thers, Sisters, oF patients, under his treatment, and each has 
been cure This being the first and only discovery ever made 
for the cure of nervous complaints and insanity, the afflicted 
ought not to be denied its benefits. Apply to, or address, post 
paid, Dr. Willis Eaeeeey & Co. 9, C harlotte-street, Bloomsbury, 
from eleven to three 


O the depressed in spirits, the exhausted by too 
late hours or intense ere enion £0)! to busine ., 6 consump- 
tive and the debilitated.—* O) ENOU ERATED WATER,” 
Searve's Patent.—This grateful, ~ t.~. and gh fa ae 
beverage,—a condensed and sparkling solution of Vital Air, as 
it exists in the Nitrous Oxide of Sir Humphry Davy.—is strongly 
recommended. It possesses also the antacid qualities of soda 
water ; and the asthmatic and the dyspeptichave derived singular 
benefit by its use. Manufactured by the Patentee, No. s, Fitzroy- 
street ; and sold at6s. per dozen, by Savory & Moore, Bond-street ; 
Waugh, % 7 ent-street ; Bell, Oxford-street ; Gifford, 104, Strand; 
Decastro, Knightsbridge; Butler, Cheapside; Poole, Castle- 
square, Brighton ; Maddock, Tunbridge Wells; ning: Rochester; 
Greville, Northampton; Law, Manchester; ‘I. Butler, Edin- 























OWLAND’S LOTION.—This invaluable 
preparation. equally remarkable for its long-established 
celebrity and el egant adaptation for many useful purposes, 
offers at this seasc perene peomaity against the recurrence 
of CUTANEOUS Th ITIES, and every spec ‘ies of IRRITA- 
BILITY and DISC OLOWA’ TLON incident to an increasing tem- 
perature. Asa TO requisite, the Lotion refreshes the Skin, 
preserves its smoothness and elastici ity, and catablishes an 
enduring vivacity of the Complexion.—* ROBERT SHA 
Queen-st.Cheapside,”’ is engraved on the Sts a and‘ The heo- 
ry of Beauty’ is inclosed. Bric res, 28. 9d., Ss. 6d. ; quarts, 85. 6d. 


UTLER’S TASTELESS SEIDLITZ 
POWDER.—All the solid ingredients of the Seidlitz 
Spring, which are qoualty offered to the public in two separate 
portions, are here, b 13 process which prevents any spontaneous 
action upon each other, combined in one compoun owder,— 
the effervescing solution of which in wateris very nearly tasteless. 
Being inclosed in a bottle, it will, when kept securely corked, 
remain uninjured by humidity d during tbe longest sea voyage or 
land journey. The solution, besides being more palateable, is 
made in much less time, and with infinitely less trouble, than 
that produced with the two powders prepered | in the usual way. 
Sold in 2s. 6d. bottles, by the preparer, ‘I’. butler, Chemist, 4, 
Cheapside, St. york * London, and 20, Waterloo-place, opposite 
the Post Office, Ed ed fab »and (authenticated by bis name and 
address in the attached bel,)ma ane - obtained of J. Sanger, 
150, Oxford-street ; or, by order, t h any re — Drug- 
gist or Medical Establishment i in the ‘United Kingdom 
Sa? . Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's. 


CARD.—When the most important functions 

of life are suspended, and those are are invalids by in- 
heritance or imprudence are reduced to the most deplorable 
state of nervous debility, it is not in $3. that relief is to be 
found. It has been ascertained beyond a doubt, that these cir- 
cumstances are occasioned by a general or partial relaxation or 
weakness in either sex, and it is ony certain that SEDDON’S 
genuine AROMATIC LOZEN STEEL are the best, if 
not the only remedy ever oaned tor this species of debility. 
When taken into the stomach they immediately diffuse them- 
selves like a vapour through every pore, ees 2 effects at 
once delightful, salutary, and permanent. e spark of 
ins to grow dim, the circulation languid, and faculties 
paralysed, these Losenges are found to give tone to the perver, 
exhilarate the animal spirits, invigorate the body. and a i- 
mate the whole man. en aversion to exercise, loss or de~ 
ravity of appetite, and pallid countenance, indicate approach- 
ng consumption. e delicate female will reserved and 
restored to health and society. by the benign influence of this 
medicine. Prepared only by the opeiator ; and sold by his 
Agents: -. Gifford, 104, Strand ; ohnston, o Cornhill ; 
and Mr. Sanger, 150, Oxford "in Boxes at 7%, and 92s, 

-- Observe, each box is signed J. P. Seddon, 
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ir. Colburn’s New Publications, 


13, Great Marlborough Street, July 20, 1839, 


THE LIFE AnD TIMES oF THE RT. HON. HENRY GRATTAN. 


By his Son, HENRY GRATTAN, ESQ., M.P. 
2 vols. 8vo., with Portrait, &c. 


TEMPTATION; OR, 


"A WIFE’S PERILS. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


DES IDEES NAPOLEONIENNES. 


Par LE PRINCE NAPOLEON LOUIS BONAPARTE. 8vo. 


Iv. 
MY ADVENTURES DURING THE LATE WAR. 
Comprising a Narrative of Shipwreck, Captivity, Escapes from French Prisons, &c. from 1804 to 1827. 
By CAPTAIN D. H. O’BRIEN, R.N. 


Dedicated by Permission to Her Most Gracious Majesty, QUEEN VICTORIA. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. . 


THE COURTIER OF THE DAYS OF CHARLES II. 


By Mrs. GORE, 3 vols. (Just ready). 


vi. Vill. x. 
T H E L I O UN. MEMOIRS OF THE IDLER IN ITALY. 
A TALE OF THE COTERIES. SARAH DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH, By the COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 
3 vols. post 8vo. And of the COURT and TIMES of QUEEN ANNE. New and Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait. 


vil. 
THE CONCLUSION OF THE DIARY OF 


THE TIMES OF GEORGE IV. 
cs Being Vo!s. II]. and IV. 
Comprising numerous curious and interesting Letters of Queen 
Caroline, the Princess Charlotte, &c. 


By Mrs. A. T. THOMSON, 24s. 
Author of ‘ The Life of Henry VII.’ &c. 


IX. 
MORETON, OF MORETON’S HOPE. 


3 vols, (Just ready). 


BURKE’S PEERAGE. 


bound. 
2 vols. 8vo. xI. 

FAIR ROSAMOND ; 
Or, THE DAYS OF KING HENRY II. 


By T. MILLER, Author of ‘Royston Gower,’ &c. 3 vols, 


"AND BARONETAGE 


For 1839. 


New Edition, with important Additions, containing all the New Creations, and much other new matter, the result of great research, and of Communications with the various 
Noble Families; beautifully printed on a new plan, in one large volume, with an emblazoned title-page, and upwards of 1500 Engravings of Arms, &c., price 38%. bound, forming 
the most complete, the most convenient, and the cheapest work of the kind ever offered to the public. 


XIII. 


NARRATIVE OF THE TEN YEARS’ 


VOYAGES 


Of H.M.S. ADVENTURE and BEAGLE: 
By CAPTAINS KING and FITZROY, R.N., and CHARLES DARWIN, Esq., Naturalist of the Beagle. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Charts, and upwards of 60 Illustrations by LANDSEER, and other Eminent Artists, bound. 
These volumes detail the various incidents which occurred during the examination of the Southern Shores of South America. and the Beagle’s Circumnavigation of the Globe, 


and add considerably to our knowledge of Hydrography, Geography, and Natural History, and of the habits, &c. of the Aborigines. 


There will be found in them the materials of 





three distinct works, embracing everything worthy of notice by all 


ged in the expediti 
relates to the expedition under his command, with an Appendix by Major Saprng, R.A., F.R.S., 


during a period of nearly ten years. The first volume, by Captain P. P. Kine, F.RS., 
ini di i on the magnetic observations made during the voyages. The 





second yolume is by Captain Roserr Firzroy, and relates to the second voyage, with an Appendix, giving the determination of many positions and measurements of meridian 
distances and other nautical information. The third volume, by CHARLES DaRwI1n, Esq., M.A., is an account of his discoveries in Natural History, with novel ideas respecting Geology, 


the Coral Islands, &c. 
XIV. 
Mrs. Trollope’s ‘ Factory Boy.’ 


Now in course of publication, in Twenty Monthly Shilling Parts (five of which have now 
appeared), printed and embellished uniformly with ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ &c. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
MICHAEL ARMSTRONG, the Factory Boy. 


By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESs, 


“ We are exceedingly glad that Mrs. Trollope has devoted the energies of her powerful 
and fertile mind to the production of this at once striking, amusing, and useful work. 
Without any desire to depreciate the value of similar productions, we cannot but consider 
this as infinitely more valuable than any which we have yet seen.”—Metropolitan Conser- 
vative Journal. 

‘* This will be a very popular work; from the spirited dialogue and shrewd observa- 
tion, as well as the pungency of remark that characterize it. The etchings, by Hervieu, 
are capital."—Caledonian Mercury. 

“* Mrs. Trollope wields a powerful pen, and has got a strong hold upon ular feeling. 
Her work is admirably written, and sells enormously.”—John Bull. — 7“ 

‘‘ This number (II.) contains more than one clever dialogue, as full of life as the best 
in ‘ Nicholas Nickleby.’”—Sun. . 

“* This production promises to rank high in the list of Mrs. Trollope’s popular works, 
and we anticipate that the light humour which flows through the narrative, and the satire 
which the scenes and dialogues convey, will go as far to remedy the severities of the factory 
system as all the reports of inspectors and all the columns of Parliamentary debates.”— 
Chelmsford Chronicle. 








xv. 
Dedicated to the Right Hon. General Lord Hill, G.C.B., G.C.H., K.C., §¢- 
Now in course of publication, to be pleted in Twelve Monthly Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, 
beautifully embellished with Portraits, Battle Scenes, &c. by LANDSEER, HEATH, 
Warren, LANDELLSs, &e. 


LIFE OF FIELD MARSHAL, HIS GRACE 
THE DUKE OF WELLLINGTON, 


Embracing his Military, Civil, and Political Career, to the present time. 
Edited by Sir J. E. ALEXANDER, K.L.S., Captain H. P. 42nd Royal Highlanders. 
PARTS I., IL, IIL, and [V., ARE NOW READY, 
Containing the following Illustrations: — 
1. Portrait of the Duke of Wellington. 5. Large Map of Spain and Portugal, show- 
2. The Storming of Seringapatam. ing the Seat of War. 
3. Portrait of the Marquess of Wellesley. 6. Portrait of Lord Hill. 
4. Portrait of Napoleon Bonaparte. 7. The Lines of Torres Vedras. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

«< Sir James Alexander's Life of Wellington has the treble advantage of being the 
cheapest—of inserting a large portion of the original correspond and of densing 
within popular limits the dry military details.”"—Globe. 

** Sir James Alexander fF every requisite for this great undertaking. ry 
himself a soldier, he can depict graphically the chances and changes of that life of 
and danger, and in the technical details of military enterprise he is of course superior t0 
the uninitiated. Having had access to many exclusive sources of information, and being 
honoured, as we understand, by personal interviews with the noble Duke, whose Memoits 
he edits, we naturally conclude that his work will be peculiarly attractive. No doubt can 
be entertained that, when completed, it will obtain a prominent place in the library of 
those to whose hearts their country’s glory is dear, and be received as a standard work in 
all military circles."—Dublin Evening Packet. 











HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


To be had of all Booksellers throughout the Kingdom. 


— 





London: Jamzs Houmas, 4, Fook’s Court, Chancery 


Lane. Published 
sellers and Newsvenders,—Agents: for ScoTLanp, Messrs, Bel} & 


every THENAUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, by Joun Francis; and sold byall 
M serait endian, Edinburgh ; and D, Campbell, Glasgow ;—for IRBLAND, J. Cumming, Dublin, 
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